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A New Way 
To Lead Your Students to Appreciate 


English Poetry 


By a double approach —through ear-gate and eye-gate. They both 
read a selection and hear it rendered on a phonograph 
record by a professional reader. 
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By JAMES SHELLEY 
Professor of Education and Leéturer in the History of Fine Arts, Canterbury College, 
University of New Zealand, and well-known le€turer in American universities 
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THE CREATIVE WRITING OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Marion Patne StTevens 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


Mrs. Stevens strikes a significant note in her statement that no curriculum based 

mainly on the three R’s will lead to successful creative writing. Her three-point plan, 

long tested by the laboratory method, will interest and challenge all thoughtful 
English teachers. 





g~r—r—F HE best way to develop 
T original writing with 
young children is through 
wvesvee.) free experimentation. We 
encourage this with clay, 
Gece} Crayons, or paint. A three- 
year-old is not shown how 
to hold his crayon and what to make 
with it. Nor is the five-year-old given 
formal lessons with clay. Why then 
should the seven or eight year old 
approach creative writing in a differ- 
ent way? Why should the plastic 
and graphic arts be treated according 
to one philosophy and the art of writ- 
ing according to another ¢ 
Some would answer that writing is 
so difficult and complicated that there 
is too much danger of learning bad 
habits. Others that children must 
have practice in the needed skills be- 
fore they can write. Both are true to 
some extent, and so, before children 
can begin to write creatively, there 
are some prerequisites, certainly three. 
First they should have had a sound 
background of first-hand experiences. 
The curriculum should include such 
activities as trips, nature experiences, 
information getting, dramatic and 








free play, as well as conversation 
about all these. No curriculum based 
mainly on the Three R’s will lead 
to successful creative writing. Chil- 
dren must have something to write 


about, something to say, before they | 


can talk with either tongue or pencil. 

Second, they should have listened 
to many stories and poems, and have 
themselves told original stories and 
dictated simple verse. 

And the third prerequisite is some 
facility with handwriting. Before 
original writing begins, the letter 
forms must be carefully taught, and 
some use made of them in copying 
invitations, recipes, directions to take 
home, and other simple material. If 
writing is never done unless it is 
needed, children will soon get the 
notion that it is a useful tool to aid 
them in carrying out their ideas and 
purposes. This attitude will help in 
setting the stage for creative work, 
while formal daily writing drills, even 
yet, we fear, far too common, have a 
contrary effect. 

Given this background, and a group 
of children who seem mature enough 
to take a further step, the teacher is 
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ready, usually about the middle of the 
second grade, to introduce original 
writing. 

We first give the children some idea 
of what may be done, a model, if you 
will. There are two simple ways to 
do this. 

One is to read, show, and pass 
about work done by other children in 
the past. The reaction of children 
to such material is usually that of 
pleased surprise that others of their 
own age could do so excellently. 

The other plan is for the teacher 


‘to sit down with the children grouped 


about her, ask them for a subject, and 
write a short story herself, which may 
be passed about and later posted on 
the bulletin board for further exami- 
nation. 

Either or both of these plans will 
interest and stimulate the children. 
There should also be informal discus- 
sion in connection with the demon- 
strations, when attention is called to 
certain points of form, such as mar- 
gins, and the period followed by a 
capital. 

After a day or two, and perhaps a 
repetition of the same experiences, the 
teacher may say something like this; 
“Perhaps you would like to try some 
writing yourself when you come to- 
morrow morning. If you do, I will 
write the words you need to know on 
the blackboard, and help you get 
started.” 

When “tomorrow” comes, those 
children who wish to write do so. The 
others (usually relatively few in num- 
ber) are not urged to write, but are 
merely asked to read or do other quiet 
work so as not to disturb the children 
writing who need the teacher’s help. 

Each child’s title is written on the 
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blackboard for him to copy, together 
with any other words he asks for, ang 
the teacher goes about giving advigg 
or making suggestions. 

At the close of the period, which 
may be from a half hour to an hour, 
the stories are shown and read at g 
class meeting. It is always a great 
pleasure to the writers to present 
their work and listen to the comments, 
as well as to the audience. The teacher 
may also make comments upon both 
form and content, sometimes illustrat 
ing her remarks by writing on the 
blackboard. 

Some or all of the stories may then 
be placed on the reading table for free 
use by the children, and no book is 
ever so popular as these little stories 
Sometimes they are typed and mounted 
on cards for the benefit of poor read- 
ers. Later we make typed booklets, 
using always stories approved and 
selected by the children. 

Such a procedure followed regu 
larly once a week for perhaps six 
weeks, will produce really surprising 
results. Gradually all the children 
are drawn into the writing group. 
We wait a reasonable time for them 
to volunteer, and if they do not, 
either ask them to try just once, or, 
if they seem timid about the mechan- 
ies, suggest that they copy a story or 
two, or a little verse from some book. 
I have had classes where every child 
wanted to write the first day, though 
usually a few do not. Sometimes too 
« child will get discouraged after one 
or two poor results, and want to give 
up; but a resourceful teacher will 
know how to guide him through his 
own particular slough of despond and 
onto the fairway once more. 

The main points to keep in mind 
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are that interest and joy are the mo- 
tives which bring success; that chil- 
dren, like adults, crave social ap- 
proval ; that fears and inhibitions 
must not creep in; and that form is 
always subservient to content. <A 
teacher should also guard against set- 
ting a uniform standard. And she 
should never, never ask the children 
to copy their work. There is no 
surer way to kill interest than this. 
Let them have the needed practice on 
the next story, no matter how faulty 
the present one appears. 

I have said that form should be 
subservient to content, but this does 
not in the least mean that form should 
be neglected; only that it should 
await its proper time. 

After a few weeks of creative writ- 
ing, the children themselves will real- 
ize their need for handwriting prac- 
tice, and will respond eagerly to a 
suggestion for help. Formal spelling 
too may now be introduced, since this 
is the first time when children have a 
use for it. 

The two skills may be combined if 
children make a “dictionary” or 
“word book.’’ The book may be alpha- 
betized, and tricky words often needed, 
such as said, once, there, was, girl, 
what, be written in under the proper 
letter. A rhyming “dictionary,” list- 
ing groups of common words (other, 
mother, brother, another—may, day, 
play, way, away) is of considerable 
value in giving children a spelling 
background. 

The understanding of sentence 
structure, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion comes more gradually, and must 
be patiently developed by the teacher. 
Many children grasp them quite 
slowly and need individual help. Too 
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high a standard should not be de- 
manded in the beginning. The con- 
scientious teacher should be satisfied 
if steady progress is being made. 

Decorating the stories in color, and 
illustrating them with little drawings 
should be encouraged from the first. 
This is a particularly happy addition 
when manuscript writing is used. If 
the papers shown from previous 
classes have good color decoration, and 
if the teacher decorates her own sto- 
ries, the free use of color will come 
about naturally and give added joy to 
both the small writers and their class- 
mates. It will also tend to stimulate 
more careful writing. 

As to the subjects chosen, they 
should, in the writer’s opinion, be en- 
tirely the choice of the children. Nor 
should any form of outline be given 
to hamper them in expressing them- 
selves freely. 

The plan presented in this paper 
may be termed one of guided free- 
dom. To illustrate the results, a few 


unedited samples of prose from sec- | 


ond-grade work this year will be given 
in closing. These are not considered 
outstanding, but are average samples 
written by different children after 
from four to eight weeks of experi- 
mentation. We only wish that the 
gay color decorations and the delight- 
ful illustrations could also be repro- 
duced, so that the reader might view 
with us the steam shovel ride, the 
magic bowl bouncing up the cellar 
stairs, the gorgeous fairy butterfly 
which was “yellow and had black 
spots,” or the diptych drawn for the 
giant story, in half of which the giant 
towers loweringly over the cat, while 
in the other the cat is pouncing upon 
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him after he has changed himself at 
her request into a mouse. 


the Life of a Farm Boy 


on a farm there was a little boy. He 
had a little sister. She was only one 
year old. The little Boy was five years 
old. The little boy had a pony. The 
little girl had a cat. I mean a baby cat. 
The little boy grew up. And his sister 
grew up And they lived a long time. 


The Cat and the Magic Giant 
One Day there lived a great big Giant. 
at the samt time there lived a cat. One 
Day the cat went to visit the Giant. 
the Giant was on a big chair. 
the cat said Hello.” and the Giant said 
Hello. The Giant said I can turn my- 
self into a mouse. the cat said do it. 
the Giant said all right. and he did. 
and the cat caught him and ate him up. 


The Three Oranges 


Once there was a little old man and a 
little old woman and they lived in a 
little old house. 

One day she was cooking A orange pie 
when one of the oranges popped out of 
the pie. 

And the orange said I have two other 
friends there names are Peggy and 
Grace. 

That is a very nice song it is not a 
song said the orange oh oh oh and no 
no no and that’s aLL. 


The Butterfly 


Once there was a butterfly. 
low and had black spots. Is she a fairy 
nobody knows. But we know it is en- 
chanted because it runs on the ground 
simetimes to. I never knew how it 
could. But it did. 


The Dog 


Once there was a dog. He would al- 
ways like to run across the street. Once 
when he was acrossing the street, an 
automobile bumped into the dog. The 
little dog began to cry. The man got 
out of his automobile, and picked up the 
little dog. Then the little dog never ran 
across the street again. 


It was yel- 
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The Magic Table 
One day the table was in the ki 
The maid put a dish on the table. The 
table jumped up in the air and dow, 
The maid was so frightened that she rap 
out of the door and never came bac 
again. 


In the Meadow 
In summer sheep graze around. 
Their babies are born then. 
They have fun running around. 
The mother sheep are sheared then, 
They do not like it very much. 
They bleat and bleat because they want 
their babies. 


A Story about a Palestine Shepherd and 
his Sheep. 

Once upon a time there was a Palestine 
shepherd and he had 100 sheep. One 
day when he counted his sheep the 100th 
sheep was gone. He shut his sheep up 
in the sheep fold. then he went to look 
for his lost sheep. He found his sheep, 
took it home And bathed it. 


The little Daisy 
One day a Daisy was growing in a field. 
one day a woman came by. I like this 
Daisy she said. But the Daisy only 
smiled. Have you a nice home he said? 
Yes said the woman. So the woman 
picked the Daisy and went home. 


The Steam Shovel Ride 

I was watching a steam shovel. It 
picked all the dirt and Stones. It picked 
all the rock and dumped it in the truck. 
The truck went and dumped the ditt 
the rock and stones. My father asked 
me if I wanted a ride in the steam 
shovel. I said i would like to have a 
ride so i climbed in and sat down on 
the seat. 


The Enchanted Prince 
Swish—Swish you bad cat. stop this 
minute. turn legs into caterpiller. Hun- 
gry were you. Well why don’t you eat 
the mice. T enchanted royal Prince and 
brought her To do my house work and 
does she do It O! no Mary—Mary. 
where is that girl in the garden chasing 
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butterflys 1 suppose. Mary—Mary yes 

mother. have you dusted today 
yes good mother well I’ll go to town 
keep a eye on the cat. 


The Life of a clock 


Once there was a clock. He lived in a 
shack with a little boy and girl. He was 
very happy because He lived with them. 
A Story of Birds 
Once upon a time there were three little 
birds. there names were Bobby Robin, 
Jimmie Thrush, Alan Warbler, one day 
Bobby Robin called Jimmie thrush and 
Alan warbler and said led have a story 
dub. Each of us will tell storyies to 
each other. That is a good idea said 
Jimmie thrush so each day they met 
and told storyies 
The Two Little Doggies 

Once there was a little doggie, and his 
name was Sandy. ‘Then there was an- 
other little doggie and his name was 
Jim, Jim lived up the street. Sandy 
lived Down the street, so every Day 
they met, and played together. 


the Happy Woman 
this woman was very happy because her 
husband was the king that is why she 
awas. very happy because she would get 
everything she wanted 


The Magic Bowl 

Once there was magic bowl. It lived 
in a store. Once a lady came to the 
store. she got the bowl. But the bowl 
did not come. Instead the bowl bounced 
off the stand. It rolled on the floor it 
rolled and it rolled it rolled out of the 
door it rolled out in the street. But 
it did not roll any more. A man picked 
it up. He brought it back. the man 
wondered wath it was. He did not want 
to keep it. So he decided to sell it. 
He sold the bowl. The next morning. 
He brought the bowl down to the cellar. 
but it did not stay there. It bounced 
up the stair way. the man did not 
know wath to do with it. 

So he broke the bowl. and that all of 
the bowl. 


CREATIVE WRITING IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


Miuprep EneG.iisHu 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


That the Southern states are energetically alive to the composition problems of the 


middle grades is revealed in this essay. 


administrator, offers here a practical technique of approach to the subject. 


Miss English, a successful author, teacher, and 


She bases 


her suggestions entirely upon first-hand experience. 


fre HROUGH participation in 
T activities that are of real 

worth, many occasions 
arise for purposeful speak- 
ing and writing. Crea- 
tive work comes best when 
there is a situation or ex- 
perience that inspires children to ex- 
press themselves originally in poetry, 
in prose, or through dramatizations. 
It can never be forced. It must be 
spontaneous and _ voluntary. The 
schools of today are striving to pro- 
vide experiences that will enable chil- 








dren to get much joy and to give real 
pleasure through creative expression. 

In the discussion of plans for carry- 
ing on the various group. activities, a 
field trip, an exhibit of collections 
made during vacation days, a special 
program, or materials needed, every 
pupil has an opportunity to share his 
ideas and to make a contribution to 
the plans which will be approved by 
the group. 

Self-expression or participation is 
an outgrowth of appreciation and 
stimulation. The environment which 
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will secure creative writing should be 
stimulating, challenging, rich, busy, 
and happy. Time and materials 
needed to encourage children to ex- 
press ideas and feelings should be pro- 
vided. A generous amount of the 
free activities and conditions that 
make for creative work and an atmos- 
phere free from arrogant authority are 
necessary if desirable results are to be 
secured. Good pictures, well placed, 
an attractive reading table which con- 
tains some good books on poetry and 
interesting books of stories, a bulletin 
board that is challenging, well-ar- 
ranged flowers, a room that exempli- 
fies the basic principles of art—order 
and cleanliness — will prove valuable 
aids in encouraging creative expres- 
sion. , 
The schedule should be flexibl 
enough to provide time for creative 
expression when the inspiration and 
the need appear. A free period, when 
children are allowed to do the thing 
they most wish to do, often encour- 
ages creative work. There should be 
a period in each day’s schedule for 
the enjoyment of literature. At this 
time the teacher, a child, or several 
children from the group, may read a 
favorite poem or story. The teacher 
should have her favorite authors, po- 
ems and stories, and be ready to dis- 
cuss them and to share them with the 
children. This does not mean a period 
for old-fashioned discussion and mem- 
orization of poetry—it does mean let- 
ting children enjoy freely what is 
read. Poetry should be read to the 
group so that they may learn to enjoy 
the beauty expressed in verse, for 
“Poetry not only can sing, but it 
can paint pictures, tell stories, de- 


1 Untermeyer, Louis: “The Singing World.” 
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scribe characters, make you la 
carry you to distant times and p 
and (if you will let it!) be a guide 
to life.’””! 

Children soon develop a keen 
preciation for poetry. They will have 
their favorite poems and be eager to 
read and to share them with the gro 
They will often make collections of 
poems they like, and soon will be mak 
ing original contributions to this eo} 
lection. 

Creating a poem comes as an ip 
spiration, a thought or a feeling t 
express, a picture to tell. A fifth 
grade girl, while on a field trip t 
study trees, observed that 


“The trees just make the queerest shapes, 
As they droop and sway and drape,” 


and the sea suggested many things to 
Margaret, grade five, as she watched 
the tide come in, 


“Many sorrows has it seen, 
Many rocks it has washed clean, 
And I’m sure, if it could speak, 
It would tell of men that seek 
Other lands in which to dwell, 
Men on ships with goods to sell.” 


A windy day means just one thing 
to a ten-year-old boy, as John suggests, 


“Wind! Wind! 
Every boy knows 
You ought to have a kite 
When the North wind blows!” 


Nature speaks a language that ap 
peals to children, and they often use 
poetry to interpret and to express 
their feelings and emotions. A 
fourth-grade girl, when a_ butterfly 
came in at the open window and 
rested for ‘a moment on a vase of 
flowers, said softly, 
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“Dear little butterfly, with wings of 
orange and yellow, 

Dancing on the flowers, you gay little 
fellow! 


“Dear little butterfly, flying so gay, 
I wish I could catch you so you couldn’t 
fly away !” 


Working with growing things does 
something to the child that is hard to 
understand. Listen to Annie, ten 
years old, as she describes her garden: 


“My garden is a beautiful place 
With vegetables growing in stately 
grace. 
It has flowers lovely and rare, 
I tend them with loving care. 
I often go there at twilight 
When everything is peaceful and quiet ; 
I listen to the birds that call, 
And think of my garden as my all.” 


And who can say that Russell, as 
he walks in the woods, is not learning 
more than the school could teach that 
day 


“The birds and flowers 
Seem all to like me! 
They are whispering and smiling, 
And are busy as the bee. 
They give to the world 
A joy that’s untold, 
And I wouldn’t harm them 
For a pocket full of gold. 


“While I listen and watch 
As the birds chirp and sing 
I forget I’m a boy 
And long for their wings. 
Then I wander along 
Til I come to a brook 
And I forget all the things 
Ever learned in a book.” 


The efforts of the children are at 
first very crude, but there is a joyous 
and careless abandon about it all. 
Emphasis should be on the pleasure 
of writing, rather than the’ purpose. 
If children are encouraged to write 


what they really feel, then their ex- 
pressions will be happy and sponta- 
neous. If children are given a quan- 
tity of poems in a happy situation, 
when they can really enjoy and appre- 
ciate them, and if they have an oppor- 
tunity to create poetry, technique 
comes naturally, yet without stilting 
children in the expression of their 
ideas, or trying to make them conform 
to adult patterns which may give 
them the wrong ideas of poetry. 

There must be freedom of expres- 
sion; no spirit of ridicule, but a spirit 
of encouragement. Care should be 
given that only constructive, helpful 
criticism and appreciation be em- 
ployed by the teacher. There must be 
no compulsion. Creative work should 
never be assigned. Opportunities for 
writing must be provided, and an at- 
mosphere that will encourage it. There 
must be a reason or a need for the 
story, the play, or the poem, and ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of the re- 
sult. Technique comes as a means of 
expression. The child must constantly 
have his standard of what is good 
raised through much reading of beau- 
tiful things. 

The teacher may help by calling 
attention to the beauty of the poem, 
to the phrases or words that paint a 
picture, and to the rhythm. Two po- 
ems having the same theme may be 
compared and the children led to see 
why each is commonplace or distinc- 
tive, as the case may be. A feeling 
of rhythm should be developed, and 
by questions and suggestions children 
may be led to correct the rhythm of 
the poem written by the class or the 
individual pupil. 

Children should be encouraged to 
look for and to use beautiful words 
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and phrases, to seek words that will 
express beautiful things, or give a 
picture they want to share. Let pu- 
pils get and give enjoyment through 
reading and writing poetry. 

A challenging event in the daily 
news may call for creative expression 
in verse, as Lindbergh’s flight, Byrd’s 
trip to the Antarctic, the first trip of 
the night mail plane over the city. 
Highways and skyways appeal to the 
imagination of the child. The teacher 
needs to see places where creative 
work is possible, and to encourage 
children to express their real feelings 
in the best manner possible. Creative 
expression finds other forms than po- 
etry in the intermediate grades. In 
a study of ships, a class book called 
for an introduction which furnished a 
need for creative writing that would 
invite the reader to follow the stories 
contained in the book. Descriptions 
and stories of the ships of the Vik- 
ings, of the Egyptian boats, chal- 
lenged the best efforts of a sixth grade 
and the results appealed to the imagi- 
nation of any reader. 

A fifth-grade group, studying 
“Other Worlds than Ours,” recorded 
their findings of the solar system in a 
class book. They developed a set of 
“slides” (drawings) showing the plan- 
ets and interesting facts discovered. 
These were shown with a reflector- 
scope made by a group of the boys, 
using a ten-cent magnifying glass. 
Different members of the class planned 
the “story” to accompany each slide. 

The Westward Movement furnished 
the theme for a class book in which a 
fifth grade gave a continued story of 
their trip to the West. The plans for 
the trip, the loading of the wagons, 
the necessary precautions for safe 
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camps along the way, fights with the 
Indians, their interest and acquaint 
ance with the new country, all led to 
fascinating accounts in language that 
makes interesting reading not only for 
their own group, but for anyone read- 
ing the book. They illustrated the 
book with drawings of the different 
scenes described in the accompanying 
text. 

A sixth grade developed a museum 
in their study of state history. They 
decided that a guide book was neces- 
sary for people visiting the museum 
to understand the collections, the pur- 
pose of the museum, and the plans 
for its use. 

A group studying the period of ex- 
plorations prepared a_history-geogra- 
phy guide book, giving points of in- 
terest to travelers today and _ para- 
graphs explaining the historical sig- 
nificance of these places. This proved 
a challenging undertaking and called 
for real creative writing. 

In a study of castle life, pupils 
were keenly interested in writing the 
diary of a knight, the diary of a serf, 
announcements for a tournament, a 
day in the life of a page. 

Bulletins and advertisements of 
proposed trips to Europe and to sec- 
tions of America also call for much 
imagination and creative effort. Each 
pamphlet must make people want to 
take that trip, so it must tell the sig- 
nificant points and tell them in an in- 
teresting way. 

Posters and announcements of school 
events, of exhibits, of plays, invita- 
tions to parents and others to visit the 
school, and newspaper reports of such 
events, all call for purposeful writing, 
and the child is encouraged to do his 
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best because of his vital interest in 
the thing at hand. 

Many occasions arise for drama- 
tizations and for plays. A group of 
sixth graders who had reveled in the 
stories of King Arthur’s Court, when 
called upon by the Parent-Teacher 
Association to give a stunt for Father’s 
Night, decided immediately that they 
would give scenes from the life of 
King Arthur. This called for study- 
ing the forms of dramatization and 
for making conversations for the 
seenes. Much discussion ensued as to 
the scenes to be shown, the costumes, 
the scenery, the lighting. All of this 
the group worked out and planned 
themselves, going to the teacher for 
suggestions and help when they could 
not decide on the best way to handle 
the situation. 

In studying Colonial Life children 
will be much interested in dramatiz- 
ing scenes from the life of the early 
settlers, as “A Day in a Colonial 
Home,” “A Colonial School.” 

A fifth-grade group wrote the lines, 
the music, painted the scenery and 
presented an original operetta as the 
culmination of an interesting study 
of forestry. 

“The Spirit of the Exile,” a play 
planned and written by a group of 
colored children in a fifth grade, 
dealt with the period of the early colo- 
nies and brought to the children a 
very vivid realization of the hardships 
endured by the founders of our nation. 
Understanding and appreciation were 


shown in the presentation of the play 
to the school at an assembly period. 

The puppet show is a favorite 
means of children of this age to show 
some of their much-loved characters 
and stories from literature, as well as 
scenes from history. This necessi- 
tates much reading before a story is 
found that satisfies the group; choos- 
ing the best parts of the story for the 
play; original adventures to be writ- 
ten, and dialogues to be composed. 

Nature experiences provide a very 
rich field for creative expression 
through writing. Bird and nature 
plays, explanations to accompany col- 
lections and exhibits, maps and de- 
scriptions of nature trails, accounts of 
trips taken, of observations made, and 
keeping a diary or record of findings 
and things of interest, all call for 
effective use of language. 

A school or class newspaper fur- 
nishes a real incentive for creative 
writing, and provides the means for 
publishing the work of the children. 

Children should have happy and 
satisfying experiences with writing; 
they should get real enjoyment from 
creative work; they should feel a 
measure of success in expressing their 
ideas and be encouraged to express 
themselves through the medium of 
written and spoken language. 

Much happiness and _ satisfaction 
await the teacher and the group of 
children who adventure in the field of 
creative self-expression. 























CREATIVE WRITING — JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


He.ten Bowyer 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, CHADSEY SENIOR HIGH, DETROIT 
FORMERLY SOUTHWESTERN JUNIOR HIGH, DETROIT 


If the doctor follows his own prescription, we may assume that he shows active belief 


in its efficacy. 


Miss Bowyer has for a number of years taken the medicine she is recom. 


mending below. Her success in teaching creative writing in the junior high school hag 
been recognized not only by the teaching fraternity but by newspapers and magazines, 


Gmv——+F a Junior High School is 
I to produce poetry, there 

should be at least one 
teacher around who knows 
poetry when she sees it. 
And she should be freely 
accessible to the boys and 
girls — accessible, that is, at the time 
they feel they want her. I think no 
other conditions are necessary—and I 
think no other conditions can be sub- 
stituted for these two. 

For a teacher who knows poetry 
when she sees it, knows thereby most 
of the other things vital to the child 
of true poetic temperament. Natu- 
rally, she is his compatriot, a native 
of the same aspect of the universe 
as he. 

Rebecca reached eighth grade be- 
fore she fell into the hands of such a 
teacher. Then how she rioted in her 
god-sent good fortune. (Small g for 
god, because Rebecca was pure pagan. ) 
She filled almost half, the incompar- 
ably better half, of the anthology her 
school got out that year. These three 
numbers are from her “Odysseus 
Suite.” 
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ODYSSEUS 


God-like Odysseus, what were you? 
Some handsome adventurer 

Driven by wanderlust 

Painting himself a victim of the winds? 
Or, as your story tells, 


One taken into war against his will, 
Bringing victory, 
And toyed with by the Fates? 


CALYPSO’S WEAVING SONG 


In and out the shuttle goes, 

My isle is green and fair, 

In and out the shuttle goes, 

My life is free from care; 

The fruitful soil gives up her store, 
I could ask for little more, 

—And gods can soon forget. 


WHITE-ANKLED INO 
White-ankled Ino, 
Daughter of Cadmus, 

To god-like Odysseus 
Came through the waves. 


Bringing her white veil, 
Fragile and soft, 
Swiftly aloft, 

Up from the waves. 


White-ankled Ino, 
Daughter of Cadmus, 
From god-like Odysseus 
Returned to the waves. 


Alice Ann found her adult conm- 


patriot earlier. She was only ten 
when she made The Gleam with this 


Spring Song: 


A flash of blue, a joyous note, 

A robin in a tree, 

A bursting bud, a violet, 

A spring time melody; 

A buttercup, a fresh green leaf, 

A crocus shyly peeping, 

A soft warm breeze, a clear blue sky, 
Wake up. You flowers sleeping. 
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Betty too was fortunate, she too had 
early fallen in with an older native 
of the realms of poesy. At twelve she 
penned these lines for the Free Press 
State Contest for high school stu- 


dents : 


THE BLIND COBBLER 
By his little shop they go, 
Footsteps fast and footsteps slow, 
Footsteps, footsteps ; 
To us they may but little mean, 
But to him, who’s never seen, 
Fars are eyes, 80 
Who is passing, he will know 
By their footsteps as they go. 


These three children live in the 
lesser cities of our state whence, it 
seems to me, comes finer, more imagi- 
native work than from the metropolis. 
This may be because woods and fields, 
gardens, dogs, play houses, swimming- 
holes, back-fence neighbors, white 
stretches of snow,—all the raw mate- 
rial of poetry, the immemorial ma- 
terial, is still an integral part of life. 
But I think it is also because the two 
conditions already stipulated for as 
essential are more often found there. 
If it is true that the most gifted teach- 
ers the high schools ever get are those 
who refuse to be broken into “the sys- 
tem, and leave it in a year or two, 
then certainly the lesser cities where 
these young neophytes first carry their 
dreams, their ideals, their passion for 
beauty, get more than their share of 
giftedness. And so the poetic child 
stands a fairer chance of a teacher 
who knows poetry when she sees it. 
Certainly, too, access to such a teacher 
is much easier. There is time and 
space for casual, eager, caught-on-the- 
wing intercourse, with which no sched- 
ule of clubs and conferences can hope 
to compete. 


Nevertheless, poetry does well up in 
the metropolitan school, and well from 
the primitive immemorial sources. It 
was from a crowded Junior High, 
standing in a tangle and clang of rail- 
road track and factories that these na- 
ture verses emerged : 


The little brook runs on so sweet 
Through falling leaves at autumn’s feet, 
Then come days, grey, damp, and chill, 
But the little brook runs on still. 
The little brook with its blue face 
Smiles at the sunrise, 
Till the shadows creep along, 
Closing the day’s eyes, 
But the little brook with its blue face 
Runs on still. 

—Nancy, Grade 8. 


Do you know the secret 

Of how hitter-sweet grows, 

Twining round wild plums, 

Or some old fence post? 

The blue-black berries from the river 

Are lovely in the fall, 

Have you seen them sway and quiver, 

Their branches lithe and tall? 
—Luella, Grade 9. 


In this particular school half the 
children hear little English at home. 
This naturally brings added difficul- 
ties of idiomatic expression, but it 
brings too, strange touches of loveli- 
ness from the Hungarian and Syrian 
and the various Slavic tongues and 
ways of looking at the world. 


Across the rain 

You see there is coming rain, 
Little drops 

Come flippety flops; 

Far in the air 

You see the weather isn’t fair, 
Then comes the rain. 


Across the lane, . 

The storm sends the thunders, 

Coming like sisters and brothers ; 

Across the lane 

You see there is coming rain. 
—Elizabeth, Grade 7. 
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I wonder if we have not here, in 
these foreign neighborhoods, sweet, 
exotic elements which might be caught 
before they die or are tamed into our 
American literary expression? And 
I wonder if it is not the Junior High 
School that should explore for them— 
the school that gets the foreign child 
when his urge to expression is so 
strong and his racial imagery and in- 
terpretation of life still real and vivid 
tohim. If so, the Junior High School 
must hasten, for with the virtual cessa- 
tion of immigration, this alien loveli- 
ness must perish soon. 

The immemorial sources will prob- 
ably continue to furnish, even in the 
metropolis, the bulk of adolescent in- 
spiration. Yet who can tell? The 
power-age — so hostile to so many of 
their mentors — is the mother age of 
the boys and girls with whom we have 
tc do. Heaven kissing towers, men 
who soar as never eagle dreamed, 
lights that turn Diana wan, have al- 
ways been in their landscape, — to 
them they are as immemorial as elm 
boughs athwart a winter sunset or but- 
terflies in the rain. Are they going 
to turn the technology of their age into 
verse ?— verse as significant to them 
as the grasshopper and the cricket 
ever made for us. Here are two 
young attempts in that direction: 


SHADOWS IN THE CITY 


Night falling, 
Lights brightening, 
Houses blinking, 
Alleys darkening, 
Shadows everywhere, 
Stifling day 
—Stifling life. 


—Herschel, Grade 9. 
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UNFINISHED BUILDING AT 
DUSK 
Beams and girders of sombre hue, 
Against the sky in grey and blue. 


Boney fingers and straggling hair, 
Reaching out to the darkening air, 


Just as if by an artist drawn, 
Asleep to the world from dusk to dawn, 
—Barney, Grade 9, 


Would it be well if the metropolitan 
teacher consciously encouraged a twen- 
tieth century consciousness in twenti- 
eth century young poets? Should we 
do all we can to put them en rapport, 
not with the days of our youth but 
with their own? As for me, I am 
making a collection of power-age po- 
ems, adult and juvenile. They are at 
least going to be around, accessible to 
those who find elements of kinship in 
them. 

None of the verses quoted are as 
good as they might be — as continued 
revision would probably have made 
them. But even so, most of them have 
undergone some rewriting. 

It is in revision that the relation- 
ship of the adult compatriot becomes 
most delicate. When, for instance, is 
a poem worth revising? It is usually 
she who must decide. It is she who 
must know if an offering has inherent 
beauty, verve, poignancy, whimsical- 
ity,—even though it should be all in 
a single line. 

This one, faulty as it is, is well 
worth working over: 


BRANDING CALVES 


Corrals were full of bawling calves 
That licked their burning thighs, 
And called to mother cows for help, 
Whose help was then denied. 


Another calf was driven through 
The terrifying chute, 

The red-hot brand flashed in the sun 
And marked its painful route. 
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The air grew rank from burning hair, 
A smudge defiled the air, 
The young bull calf had now become 
A member of the herd. 

—Charles, Grade 7. 


Sometimes, if the teacher gets suf- 
ficiently excited over the striking line, 
the outstanding idea, the original 
phrase, the child can, almost offhand, 
raise the whole composition to that 
level. But, more often he cannot ef- 
fect much immediate improvement — 
his creative impulse is exhausted for 
the time. Obviously, then, the thing 
to do is to put the work away, forget 
it for the moment. It is nobody’s 
duty to produce poems,—there is not 
the slightest obligation to torment 
oneself to add still another to the 
countless ones already in the world. 
Besides, one can leave a great deal to 
the subconscious. Sometime. sooner 
or later, the right line or word or syl- 
lable will well up to the surface, and 
then, with joy and no great effort, one 
will see the verse come right. These 
are two examples of this intermittent 
revision : 


POOR FISH 


Underneath the sea, in a sunken coral 
rim, 

A mother fish was teaching her little 
fish to swim, 

But as he started out with his silver fin 
aswing, 

He spied the Zeppelin above, that great 
big thing, 

And ere it floated out of sight, 

The little fish had died of fright. 

—Christine, Grade 9. 


FOR LUCK 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Tonight how beautiful you are. 

I have often heard it said 

That if before you go to bed, 

You wish a wish with a star in view, 
Your wish will certainly come true. 
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So as tonight I look at you, 

Please see that my wish may come true; 

I love a boy with eyes of blue, 

I wish that he may love me too. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

Tonight how beautiful you are. 
—Evalyn, Grade 8. 


“Where on earth do they get their 
ideas ?” 

“Do you set them models?” 

Most emphatically you do not. 
They get their ideas from everywhere, 
just as older poets do. Naturally, in- 
tercourse with the adult compatriot 
suggest some,—but so does intercourse 
with compatriots of their own age. 
Indeed, I have always felt that the 
biggest thing I could do for my boys 
and girls was to bring them into 
touch with each other. 

A creative writing class is the most 
effective way of achieving that end— 
and several others. But where that is 
rot practicable, a Poetry Group will 
partially meet the need. I always call 
my loose organization a “group.” That 
eliminates any imaginary obligations 
as to the usual rigmarole of school 
clubs, and leaves it just a varying 
number of individuals who may come 
to mean a tremendous lot to each 
other. 

There is no harm in having a presi- 
dent and a secretary, but the real 
officials are the members of the Edi- 
torial Committee. (My boys and girls 
all write for publication—even though 
that reach no further than a bulletin 
board in the school corridor.) The 
best one or two young poets may well 
be permanently on the committee, but 
two or three places should be filled by 
rotation of the whole group. The ex- 
perience of seriously and responsibly 
criticizing work and having it got into 
shape for the “outside public” is unbe- 
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lievably developing and should be ex- 
tended as widely as possible. There 
are few “so true’s” and “so blue’s” 
and such like unpardonable tritenesses 
left in a group who have all served on 
an Editorial Committee. Nor are 
there many glaringly imperfect rhymes 
or potently faulty rhythms where reg- 
ularity was aimed at. And, biggest 
thing of all, essential commonplace- 
ness of idea and sentiment becomes 
progressively less tolerable. 
Youngsters who are going to do cre- 
ative writing should do a good deal of 
“creative reading” — much of which 
may well be the work of adolescents 
but little older than themselves. 
“Younger Poets” should certainly be 
within easy reach, as should those 
fine Evander Childs Anthologies from 
which in part it sprang. There are 
other excellent High School antholo- 
gies, too, to be had for the asking. 
And many, much less excellent, from 
which, none the less, some exceptional 
poems may be clipped. As for most 
of the Junior High School collections, 
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one must use great discrimination, 
They, too, contain unusual thi 
But as to the bulk of their contents, 
it seems a pity that boys and girls 
should be permitted to accept them as 
poetry—however juvenile. 

Saplings, Literary Leaves, Best 
Creative Work in American High 
Schools, should be easily accessible, 
So should the Harvard Workshop 
Plays and the poems of Hilda Conk 
ling. The current Scholastic, of 
course, and all the back numbers ob 
tainable of that lovely little will-of- 
the-wisp, the Gleam. 

Not that the youngsters will devour 
them, at first, except, of course, the 
very gifted one or two. But time and 
their own attempts both at creation 
and criticism will bring them to these 
and other publications of that stand- 
ard. So, if from our groups we never 
turn out a major poet, we shall turn 
out what America needs even more— 
a larger minority to whom poetry, real 
poetry, is one of the great joys of life. 
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CREATIVE WRITING IN PROSE 
(SENiork HigH ScHOOL) 


Max J. Herzpere 


SUPERVISOR OF ENGLISH, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Looking forward toa change of emphasis in creative writing wherein prose will be 

stressed rather than poetry, Mr. Herzberg outlines in this article the principal features 

of a prose writing program. Mr. Herzberg’s activities as teacher, author, lecturer, 

editor, and critic show his versatility and wide experience, and are responsible for his 
thoroughgoing acquaintance with prose projects. 


germ 2 ATURALLY enough, crea- 
tive activity in writing 
N mainly takes the form of 
poetry. We think of po- 
etry as the highest form 
pececen Of imaginative construc- 
tion: mere prose seems a 
dross mixed with the precious metal. 
Consequently, during the present 
wave of interest in creative writing, 
more attention has been paid to verse 
than to possible creation in prose; and 
it is likely that the reaction, when it 
arrives, will be the more severe for 
that reason. 

Poetry is, moreover, an easier form 
for teachers to handle. The bulk of 
it is, as a rule, less; the judgment to 
be passed may be given more rapidly. 
Publication, in one form or another, 
is likewise easier; and the results 
make a deeper impression. 

Yet, for many reasons, creative 
activity in prose should by no means 
be neglected. The present writer 
may admit frankly that he enjoys 
reading verse submitted by pupils 
more than he enjoys other types of 
writing that they may do; and that 
the results obtainable from organiza- 
tion and stimulation of verse-writing 
are greater perhaps and more pleas- 
ing than those obtained from other 
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forms. One’s natural likings should, 
nevertheless, be curbed somewhat so 
that these other forms may not be un- 
reasonably overlooked. 

Four main kinds of creative work 
in prose may be distinguished. The 
form most popular in the schools, as 
in life, is the short story. Imagina- 
tive essays and so-called themes are 
favorite in rhetoric texts. Plays are 
largely neglected, and almost un- 
known is the introduction of creative 
power into writing for business uses. 

An examination of school maga- 
zines and of periodicals that collect 
student-written material makes it 
clear that story-writing tends to be 
conventional in theme and treatment. 
Imitativeness is excusable enough, but 
less pardonable is the way in which 
young people are allowed to practise 
newly learned methods of story tech- 
nique on material quite beyond their 
experience and powers. Three types 
of subject matter seem particularly 
suited to these young writers. They 
may, in the first place, write directly 
out of their own experience; and es- 
pecially to be encouraged are stories 
laid in their own schools and dealing 
with characters who resemble their 
class-mates. If no material is avail- 
able in the school life around them, 
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they ought at least to be encouraged 
to use the life of their own communi- 
ties in their fiction. 

Or the young writers may use his- 
tory as a suitable background—prefer- 
ably, again, the history of their own 
communities. Often a rich unprinted 
material is available if students are 
shown how by skilful interviews of 
relatives and friends such material 
may be mined. Possibly the autobio- 
graphical experiences and memories 
of these relatives may furnish his- 
torical material laid in other lands. 

Finally young writers may turn, as 
they have a habit of doing, to the fan- 
tastic. They may deliberately invent 
the impossible, indulge in wild yarns, 
revel in incredible scientific changes, 
and so on. In this fashion they get 
the surplus of imaginativeness out of 
their system, and are better prepared 
for sober examinations of reality. In 
the meantime, some of the stories so 
written may prove pretty good stuff. 

Plays are probably the most diffi- 
cult sort of material to produce. The 
conventions are numerous, the tech- 
nique elaborate, the methods largely 
unpractised in most class-rooms. The 
first results are likely to be so extra- 
ordinary as to be ridiculous. Many 
students attempt plays beyond their 
powers of construction, and the wise 
teacher will begin of course with 
simple one-acters. Play-writing is 
worthless unless it is closely tied up 
with another art—the art of produc- 
tion. The problem of what material 
to employ again enters in, and it may 
be solved by making suggestions such 
as were given above in connection 
with story-writing. Here and there 
students may be led on to attempt 
simple plays in verse. 
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Imagination and business seem fgp 
apart—except perhaps in some of the 
“literature” that all of us have re 
ceived from inspired stock and bond 
salesmen. But there is a legitimate 
connection, as Lorin F. Deland amply 
proved in his little book on “Imaging. 
tion in Business.” Certainly the good 
letter-writer and the writer of 
for advertisements must employ that 
constructive power we call imaging 
tion. Here the best results are ob 
tained if students begin by examining 
advertisements in the better kind of 
magazines and newspapers, with the 
particular purpose of discovering 
where the imaginative faculty hag 
been employed. When this has been 
done, similar writing may be at 
tempted. 

What are the criteria of creative 
ness that may be applied to material 
submitted by students? One may per 
haps list them as five in number. 

The first, a result of the workings 
of imagination, is the release of per 
sonality. The student is freed of in- 
hibitions, prejudices, insularities, and 
sees the rest of the world by direct 
sympathy. The second, again the 
product of imagination, is an increase 
in constructive power. The student 
gains ability in viewing things in the 
large, in arranging masses to the 
greatest possible effect, in learning the 
significance of harmony. The third, 
also connected with the imagination, 
is a growth in the ability to reach 
verbal suggestiveness. The student 
hears the overtones and the under 
tones of words, and he realizes con- 
notations as well as denotations. 

Moreover, creative work, in prose 
as in verse, has emotional quality. 
The thing written has the power to 
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thrill, at its best to electrify. It is 
marked by sincerity, by passion. Fi- 
nally, one notes the growth of a dy- 
namic vocabulary. Creative writing 
at its best pulls into the orb of the 
student words hitherto beyond his 
sway. 

To those who engage in this crea- 
tive activity several goods come. There 
is first the natural pleasure to be de- 
rived from the act itself—the pleasure 
in artistic pleasure, in creation that 
makes one akin to the divine. Then 
the mere expressing is itself a good, 
if no more than a freeing of the 
individual from mental oppressions, 
wishes, forms of restlessness, yearn- 
ings, or what not. Quietly incidental 
to all the activity inevitably is, one 
hopes, an increased appreciation of 
literature and of art in general. No 
work in this field can be considered 
valuable which does not lead to greatly 
increased reading and investigation. 
The writer of short stories should be 
sent to the best modern examples, he 
should question the judgment of crit- 
ies as shown in the O. Henry and the 
O’Brien collections. The social con- 
tacts that the creative activity gives 
are important. Creative writing is 
perhaps best done in classes or groups 
that have been transformed into bona 
fide clubs, with as little formality as 
possible. At every possible opportu- 
nity the fellow-writers of a student 
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should become his audience. Then, as 
a final good, may be mentioned the 
actual production of material consid- 
ered good enough to go beyond the 
immediate group to which the writer 
belongs — material that is sometimes 
real literature, as in the case of Hilda 
Conkling and others. 

A problem that troubles many en- 
gaged in this type of work is that of 
plagiarism. It is a problem that, un- 
fortunately, cannot be solved. Re- 
striction of subject matter sometimes 
helps. For example, I asked some 
students recently to write plays for 
several valuable prizes, and felt it 
necessary to restrict them to material 
taken from the life of Washington. 
The results indicated that the restric- 
tion was unwise, and that it is better 
in general to take the chance of an 
occasional theft. Of course material 
that is intended for wide publication 
should be examined by as many 
people as possible, so that possible pla- 
giarisms may be caught. Perhaps 
such plagiarisms may be regarded as, 
at any rate, a tribute to a fine piece 
of writing! 

No work that the English teacher 
does pays him such dividends of per- 
sonal satisfaction as does this encour- 
agement of creative activity, or brings 
him so close to the real interests and 
needs of students. 








CREATIVE VERSE IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Warp H. Green 


DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Green is one of the most dynamic and highly respected teachers in all of the greg 

Southwest. An official of the National Council of Teachers of English, author, ag 

editor, a man keenly aware of the present and future of creative writing, he speak 
with authority on the teaching technique of verse. 


fmm SHE publication of Younger 
T Poets,’ an anthology of 
verse by high school boys 
mecca? and girls compiled by 
Miss Nellie B. Sergent, 
Q@eecences > has given nation-wide en- 
couragement to the begin- 
ning of creative verse in the senior 
high school. Every state in the na- 
tion is represented by one or more 
poems, thus proving that the germ is 
already widely spread and is at the 
same time insured a further growth. 
The time is ripe for broadcasting the- 
ories and practices which have been 
thus far developed in this latest 
achievement of the English curricu- 
lum. Toward this end, Miss Sergent 
has already accomplished an admir- 
able piece of exposition in the intro- 
duction to her anthology; other expo- 
sitions should follow from various 
sources in order that all teachers may 
profit through the resulting participa- 
tion in experiences which have been 
productive, toward the end that crea- 
tive youth may have the best possible 
opportunity of self-expression. 

In the production of creative verse, 
technique of instruction is funda- 
mental, and corollary to it is the ob- 
jective to be attained. Some thought 
expended on this problem will reveal 
that the initial objective should not 








1 Nellie B. Sergent, “Younger Poets.”’ D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1932. 
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be that of creative writing. Creatin 
production may become, in due time 
a happy outcome, but to aim at it » 
the primary objective must result ig 
failure of the whole enterprise. The 
initial objective should be that of the 
appreciation of poetry. Appreciation 
is necessarily founded upon under 
standing. Understanding may be ab 
most surely attained through the e 
operation of student application and 
intelligent instruction. Therefore, we 
have first to do with certain primary 
essentials in the technique of instrue 
tion. 

Unless an instructor has an excep 
tional group of students, a cursory 
survey will reveal that practically all 
of them have the idea that the essen 
tial factor in poetry is rime. In o 
der to disabuse them of this false no 
tion, the instructor should begin with 
an exposition of the qualities of 
rhythm in all writing of a literary 
character, such as that exampled in 
the prose of Burke and Stevenson and 
in the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Keats. When this has been done, the 
student will more readily see that 
rhythm is the fundamental essential 
in poetry and rime is only an ine 
dental element, not at all essential. 
In order that the student may know 
this conclusively, the rhythmic mea 
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gres of Shakespeare’s blank verse 
should be carefully scanned. Instruc- 
tion in rhythm should be fixed in the 
sudent’s understanding through se- 
mesters of reading in the classic litera- 
ture of prose and poetry, for appre- 
gation cannot be attained in a day, 
a week, or a semester. Until a read- 
ing of suitable examples has been thus 
pursued, the student will not have 
gained sufficient understanding of the 
character and subject matter of po- 
etry to warrant the introduction of 
practice in creative writing as a fur- 
ther means of understanding and ap- 
preciation, excepting, of course, the 
individual genius; but we are con- 
cerned here with the problem of teach- 
ing the masses. 

Several other primary essentials in 
the technique of instruction must en- 
ter into consideration. These are the 
presentation of the subject matter of 
poetry, the problem of participation, 
and the intelligence of the students. 
When students have arrived at the 
stage of understanding indicated az 
the conclusion of the preceding para- 
graph, they will have attained a men- 
tal attitude and content which will en- 
able them to appreciate the subject 
matter of poetry. The instructor 
should then discuss with them those 
experiences and observations of life 
which have aroused in them noble sen- 
timents and emotions. Prolonged at- 
tention must be given to this in order 
that their experiences and observa- 
tions may come to them in a new 
light, the possibility of self-expression. 
Whether participation in poetic self- 
expression should be purely voluntary 
or required is open to question. 
There is no doubt, however, that re- 
quirement, especially in the initial 


stages, is essential, for the reason that 
the more sensitive students, and, 
therefore, the better qualified, will 
otherwise make no response whatever. 
Compelled expression will give the 
necessary confidence, although it will 
not usually produce the best output 
of which a student is capable. This 
will follow later, after confidence has 
been established. Should all students, 
regardless of mental attainment, be 
included in this training? For pur- 
poses of literary appreciation, yes. If 
a student is capable of reading litera- 
ture he has a right to the increased 
appreciation which this procedure will 
produce; what he attains beyond that 
is purely a matter of his intelligence 
and inclination. In schools where 
homogeneous grouping is employed 
for purposes of better instruction, the 
production of creative writing of po- 
etic value will come from the sections 
of high mentality. It is with such 
groups that the remainder of this 
exposition has to do. 

The teaching method outlined in 
the foregoing paragraphs is the meth- 
od employed in the Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. It should 
also be remarked that all students in 
both semesters of the sophomore year 
are given instruction and practice in 
the oral interpretation of both prose 
and poetry. In the junior and senior 
years eight classes are maintained 
each semester in speech arts. Our 
lesson plans in eleventh grade Eng- 
lish include definitions and examples 
of the different kinds of rhythm, scan- 
sion and meter, rime, and stanza. We 
include iambic, trochaic, dactylic, and 
anapestic types of rhythm; iambic 
monometer, trochaic dimeter, dactylic 
trimeter, anapestic tetrameter, iambic 
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pentameter, dactylic hexameter, iam- 
bic heptameter, iambic octameter, and 
polyrhythmic verse; masculine, femi- 
nine, triple, end, internal, imperfect, 
identical, and near rime; and the 
couplet, triplet, and quatrain types of 
stanza. These examples and defini- 
tions are included as an easy source 
of reference for the student’s infor- 
mation. Memorization is neither ex- 
pected nor required. There is no drill. 
Lesson assignments based on the fore- 
going are as follows. 


Written AssiGNMENT: Hand in pas- 
sages of poetry, properly scanned, il- 
lustrating the iambic, dactylic, ana- 
pestic, and trochaic rhythms. These 
passages may have lines of any metric 
length. Hand in also an example of 
polyrhythmic poetry, scanned. In ad- 
dition, bring to class definitions and 
examples of the following stanza 
forms: the sestet, Rhyme Royal, the 
sonnet, Terza Rima, the Spenserian 
stanza. 


Orat AssIGNMENT: Make an outline for 
a talk on one of the following subjects, 
or upon a similar subject of your own 
choice : 

1. The Language of Poetry. 

2. Figures of Speech. 

3. The Kinds of Poetry, such as 
Narrative, Lyric, Light Verse. 

4. Walt Whitman and his Contribu- 
tion to Poetry. 

5. Sidney Lanier and his Contribu- 
tion. 

6. Poe’s Poetic Principles. 

7. Amy Lowell, an Imagist. 


It should be observed that the student 
must go beyond the source material of 
the lesson plans in the preparation of 
these lesson assignments. Since these 
assignments are for a superior group 
it is essential that the students be 
placed upon their own initiative, for 
the sake of their proper development. 
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The necessary source material ig, ¢ 
course, provided in the school library, 
The purpose of the assignments ig tg 
clarify for the student by means of 
adequate study and class disenssign 
the mechanics of poetry. The ney 
step is the writing of original verge 

The test of the value of the pro 
cedure here outlined must rest, of 
course, in the resulting outcomes 
That all students who pursue this 
course acquire an appreciation of po 
etry which they would not otherwise 
have, we are confident. We have not, 
however, applied tests such as thos 
devised by Mr. Maurice W. Moe, of 
the West Division High School, Mil 
waukee, to prove this. We have, there 
fore, no proofs to offer. During the 
twelve years that we have employed 
this procedure, improving from year 
to year, we have received an output 
of student verse that has constantly 
grown both in quantity and quality. 
The best of the most recent we have 
published in a booklet entitled Poetry, 
May, 1931, and in Essays in Prose 
and Verse, February, 1932, and May, 
1932. Several examples of student 
production here follow. 


REPRESSION 

I must not sing the songs my heart 
would sing, 

Because its notes are alien to theirs. 

The little song my heart remembers &i- 
lently 

Would discord with their chorus, even- 
chanted. 

Even though I know my song is echoed 

From the star-strings of the harp 

God plays across the skies, 

It shall be only a dream of an unheard 
melody 

That dared not breathe against earth’s 


throng of voices. 
—Billy Baxter. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE 
Great force evolved by man from steam 
and steel ; 
Dread beast of night with monstrous 
gleaming eye; 
With pain you shriek and sob and snort 
and sigh. fae: 
You rage. You beat the road with iron 
wheel. 

Land argosy, with neither sail nor keel, 

Man’s boon, as back and forth your trade 
you ply. 

Conveyor great, without which man 
would die; 

Most wondrous thing that man has 
brought to heel. 

When first, long since, you made your 
creeping way, 

Then met with taunt, with ridicule and 
jeer, 

How few there were on that eventful 
day 

Foresaw the majesty of your career. 

Come then what may, you ne’er will be 
forgot, 

Great monument of Stephenson and 
Watt. 

—Leslie Curtis. 


COMPARISON 
Everything is lovely 
If seen within the status of its kind. 
A hunchback may walk 
Crooked among demi-gods ; 
Yet straight as any pine 
Among hunchbanks. 
Lightning is not beautiful 
When it fires dwellings ; 
But in company 
With brother-lightnings 
It is a miracle—a passion. 


And 

One black-winged dove 

Is not beautiful with white doves; 
But three black-winged doves, 
Like three sinful souls, 

Are not fashioned 

For light forgetting. 


—Lavinia Atkinson Harper. 


JOY 

My heart is full, 

I revel in the cold, sharp wind that 
strikes my face. 

I mind not my hair whipped by the 
wind. 

I see beauty in the swaying trees, 

In leaves blown here and there, 

In the mist that hides the struggling 
sun, 

In the summer green and autumn brown 
of grass, 

In the rain, and in the sun triumphant 
over mist, 

In the azure sky and fleecy clouds, 

And in the stars, the moon, when night 
is come. 

I long to laugh and throw my arms apart 
and fill my soul. 

I love the earth. 

—Jeanne Levasseur. 


RED 


Red was the sun as it set o’er the plain; 
Scarlet the ground with the blood of the 
slain ; 
And crimson the sky that reflected the 
stain 
On the earth. 


Black was her shawl as the breast of a 
crow ; 
White was her hair as the shade of the 
snow ; 
But red were her eyes as she gazed at 
the glow 
In the hearth. 


—Martin Gardner. 


TO ONE WHO MADE ENGLISH A 
DELIGHT 


When I first saw you 

Dressed in a yellow creation 

To match your halo of fair hair, 

You did not fit my idea 

Of a teacher. 

More patient, 

Even though your patience was strained. 
Extremely human, 

Not only in words, but also in actions, 
More companionate, 

By realizing interests and dislikes 

Of your pupils. 
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Considerate of others, 

Even to the point of great self-denial. 
More inspiring, 

Not by coaxing and pleading, 

But by that inner self 

You seem to hold in reserve. 

That reserve that would keep ever-burn- 


ing 
The flicker of thought, 
If on no other subject 
Than what your inner self would be 
If you could drop that screen 
That surrounds you as a teacher, 
And be one of the taught. 


—Lloyd Tackitt. 


Ten years ago creative writing of 
verse in senior high schools was un- 
known. In 1922 an English director 
would not have risked his professional 
standing by suggesting that students 
in the classroom should be taught to 
write poetry. In the intervening de- 
cade a transformation has occurred. 
No less an authority than Witter 
Bynner stated in February, 1931, that 
the “poetic product of our secondary 
schools is equal, if not superior to the 
colleges in freshness, vigor, sincerity, 
and intelligence.” In June, 1932, ap- 
peared the seventh volume of Sap- 
lings, containing the prize-winning 
poems of the Scholastic national con- 
tests in senior high school poetry. 
What will the future bring forth ? 

From the standpoint of teaching, 
the future of student creative verse 
depends upon the training and back- 
ground of the instructors, the tech- 
nique which they employ in teaching, 
and their personality. There is a false 
impression among school superintend- 
ents that anyone who has had a good 
college education can _ successfully 
teach English. It is difficult to imag- 
ine an impression farther from the 
truth. Unless a graduate has majored 
in English he has practically no prep- 
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aration for teaching it, and if he has 
not majored in the subject he prob 
ably has no interest in it, and ig 
therefore, lacking in the prime essen. 
tial for teaching any subject—an yp. 
bounded joy in it. Furthermore, 
since literature has to do with life jp 
all its finer, as well as ignoble, attrih 
utes, the English teacher should have 
a reading knowledge of psychology, 
sociology, philosophy, comparative re 
ligions, general literature, and the 
Bible. Training in the classic literg- 
ture of the Greeks and Romans, the 
medieval origins of the drama, and 
the history of English and American 
literature, accompanied by wide con- 
tent reading is essential. To this 
should be added a short but intensive 
study of prosody, literary criticism, 
types of poetry, and the development 
of the novel, the drama, the essay, and 
the short story. Finally, no teacher 
of literature can hope to be successful 
who cannot read literature, both prose 
and poetry, with accurate interpreta- 
tion; therefore every teacher of Eng- 
lish should have a thorough training 
in the interpretation of the printed 
page. But all training will not suf- 
fice if the instructor is lacking in the 
background of habitual reading of the 
literature appropriate for children 
and youth, for, having gone far afield 
in the realm of knowledge, the teacher 
must come back to live in the thoughts 
and fancies and interests of youth. 
This background study is essential 
but it is of no avail without method. 
Teaching technique must be developed 
in the classroom. Instructors who 
have had pedagogical training in the 
best colleges of education will usually 
adapt themselves to a better classroom 
method than those who have not had 
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such training, but, in the end, the in- 
structor must develop his technique 
out of classroom experience with the 
students he is to instruct. He will 
find much valuable inspiration and 
suggestion in reading Hughes Mearns’ 
Creative Youth? and Creative Power,’ 
books which all teachers of whatever 
subject should read. Having read 
these books, the instructor must re- 
turn to study his own classroom, for 
imitation in teaching technique is fa- 
tal to production just as imitation is 
fatal in the production of poetry. 
Appreciation is gained from reading 
and study, but production grows out 
of original observation and practice. 
In the Lincoln School, which is the 
laboratory of Hughes Mearns, the ob- 
jective is the development of creative 
power. In the Central High School, 
Tulsa, the objective, as heretofore 
stated, is literary appreciation. The 
Lincoln School is an experimental 
school. It is doubtful if the Lincoln 
School objective would be effective in 
Tulsa now; it is certainly true that 
it could not have been introduced in 
1920, when we began our effort. 
Whatever method is used the instruc- 
tor must be patiently persistent. The 
first productions will be less satisfac- 
tory than the sixth- and seventh-year 
productions. 

The teacher’s personality must en- 
ter into the situation. What teacher 
does not have personality? The drill- 
type method of instruction has greatly 
warped and painfully disguised many 
personalities into Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde creations. Outside of the school, 
students who come by accident into 


2 Hughes Mearns, “Creative Youth.” 
Inc., 1925. 
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contact with their teachers socially, 
exclaim in amazement, “Mr. Blank 
was actually human!” We need the 
human element in the classroom. 
Without it, creative work will not be 
forthcoming. There is great hope 
that as the writing of creative verse 
becomes the objective in the classroom, 
the human side of teachers will also 
enter there—and Mr. Hyde will make 
a permanent exit. As teachers work 
in this fascinating field, they are 
bound to grow more charming in the 
eyes of youth, and youth will make 
its generous-hearted response—a mu- 
tual improvement which will greatly 
increase the quantity and quality of 
creative verse. 

What improvement youth will make 
in their creative output when they are 
encouraged by improved teaching 
methods is beyond caleulation. When 
children realize that they can come up 
to the senior high school with an op- 
portunity to exert their powers in free 
self-expression, the anticipation will 
no doubt arouse in them a keener men- 
tal activity which will exert itself in 
various ways to develop their back- 
ground and intelligence. They will 
be thinking, reading, and observing 
with a new purpose. Parents and 
older brothers and sisters will take an 
interest in their efforts at creative 
verse, and perhaps add helpful sug- 
gestions and instruction to aid them 
instead of turning the cold shoulder 
of indifference, which is most fre- 
quently now the case. Any one who 
knows anything at all about the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school is 
familiar with the exceptional creative 


Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page and Company, 


3 Hughes Mearns, “Creative Power.” Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and Company, 


Inc., 1929. 
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opportunities that are now given to 
children. The sympathy and under- 
standing which may soon be theirs be- 
cause of the release from bondage of 
their older brothers and sisters will 
surely add greatly to their happiness 
and to their skill, a skill which is al- 
ready surprising, as testified in the 
following poem of a fifth grade boy in 
the Washington School, Tulsa: 


THE JUNGLES 


How would you like to be 

In the jungles where the moss 
Creeps in the darkness 

Like the ghost of the jungle? 

How would you like to be 

In the jungles where shadows 
Creep like black panthers? 

In the dusky twilight 

The moss hangs from the trees 
Like great snakes 

Ready to swallow you whole. 

Strange creatures creep 

In the dirty swamps. 

When dawn comes the sun 

Creeps like white animals 


Slowly looking for food. 


Enormous trees look like giants 
With helpers ready to squeeze 
The life out of you. 
Burr-r-r-r. 


—Eugene Doolin, 


Children who are thus occupied in 
creative work are bound to develop in 
character. The extension of the read. 
ing curriculum into the field of social 
studies and science will give the boys 
and girls who will next enter senior 
high school a better understanding of 
life’s problems and the nature world 
than their predecessors had. The de 
velopment of the literature hour in the 
elementary school library will extend 
their reading habits and improve their 
reading selection. Their particips- 
tion in the dramatic presentations of 
the auditorium hour will add inven- 
tiveness and assurance to their equip 
ment. It seems that the youth who 
will next enter the senior high school 
may produce creative verse that will 
be both startling and beautiful. 


THE YOUNG WRITER AND HIS SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Pautine W. Leonarp 
FORMERLY LIBRARIAN OF WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


As a teacher, librarian, essayist, and editor, Mrs. Leonard knows entirely whereof she 


speaks in regard to books and writers. 


She discusses a point in this article which 


teachers will recognize as sound—that our libraries should be used more intelligently 
and more often. 


Gorm HE valuable assistance high 
T school literature courses 
ean get from the school 
library is pretty generally 
understood, but the stu- 
baccecang dents who are attempting 
to do creative work do 
not, as a rule, get as much help from 
it as they might. 
For instance, there is the book re- 
port, one of the commonest forms of 





school themes. Since Professor Bab 
bitt has assured us that criticism may 
be creative, we may properly include 
it under that head, and certainly it 
gains amazingly in vitality when the 
pupils are assured that the most suec- 
cessful report will be used for the 
library bulletin board. In this case, 
of course, the books assigned must be 
selected either from new acquisitions 
or from one of those collections which 
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most librarians put out on special 
shelves from time to time as recom- 
mended reading, but this is not very 
dificult to arrange if the teacher and 
librarian cooperate, and the fact that 
the report has some chance of reach- 
ing a public and is written with the 
definite purpose of inducing other 
students to read the book gives a di- 
rectness and sincerity to the style 
which is too often lacking in school 
composition. An audience he wants 
to interest and a definite purpose are 
two very good things for almost any 
writer to have before him, and they 
are especially helpful in school work 
for it is a difficult thing indeed to 
write effectively with nothing in view 
more human and inspiring than the 
teacher’s blue pencil. 

The library can be of great service, 
also, as a storehouse of models for the 
different forms of composition. Na- 
ture does not expect even a spider to 
spin without a pattern, and no exer- 
cise has ever been devised more valu- 
able in helping young writers to gain 
ease and variety in style than Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s good old method of 
working from models. It can be 
developed in various ways, but all of 
them require the use of a library. In 
my own teaching I found it most prac- 
tical to choose first a good description, 
complete in one paragraph, have the 
class analyse it carefully to find out 
the method by which the effect was 
produced and then write descriptions 
of their own in the same way. After 
these have been read and criticized by 
the class, the next step is to assign 
a subject and set the pupils to find 
and analyse for themselves suitable 
models for it. Here the library is in- 
dispensable; also the librarian’s help, 
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for high school students seldom know 
where to look for such material. They 
learn, however, meanwhile enlarging 
their acquaintance with books, a good 
thing in itself; and by the time the 
different models have been chosen, 
made use of, and the results discussed, 
it is a dull pupil indeed who has not 
gained at least some idea of the con- 
struction of a paragraph and a dim 
conception of literary technique. The 
same method may be applied success- 
fully to the study of exposition and 
narration, as well as to larger units 
than the paragraph, and if many mod- 
els are used, the pupils’ style, far from 
becoming more imitative and stereo- 
typed, will gain appreciably in ease 
and individuality. Throughout, the 
library is a valuable accessory to the 
classroom. 

It is a great advantage to a young 
writer, in school or out, to have easily 
accessible a collection of classic and 
current literature. He needs to get 
inspiration and suggestion both from 
the past and from the new poetry, biog- 
raphy and fiction of our own day. 
The few members of a class who actu- 
ally feel the creative urge must read 
widely in the fields that most interest 
them in order to feel themselves a 
part of the current now running freely 
and strongly towards what promises 
to be a new and interesting literary 
development. The only trouble with 
this current at present is that in many 
places it seems to be growing danger- 
ously shallow, and we should do much 
to deepen it if we could get our com- 
ing authors to use the libraries more 
intelligently. Both the thoughts and 
the technique of our youthful writers 
would be greatly improved by a wider 
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acquaintance with the best literature 
of their own and also of past ages. 
If there is no school library, or if 
it is inadequate, the public library of 
the town can be successfully used by 
teachers if they will take the pains 
to find out its resources before sending 
pupils to it. Strange to say, teachers 
do not always do this, and there are 
few experiences more irritating to the 
librarian than to have a class sent in 
with a list of books half of which are 
either not in the library at all, or 
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happen at that moment to be charged 
out, in the bindery, removed from the 
shelves for mending, recataloging or 
the like, or possibly temporarily mig. 
placed. A previous consultation would 
have made it possible either to get 
these volumes on the shelves when 
they were needed or to arrange for 
some satisfactory substitutes. Indeed, 
for many reasons teachers of English 
would find it worth while to keep in 
close touch with the library of either 
school or town. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auice Crecim1a CoopEer 


SAN JOSE STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Miss Cooper, through innumerable experiments in the teaching of creative writing in 

the junior college, has made an enviable reputation for herself on the Pacific coast. 

She practices as she preaches, and her suggestions have far more behind them than 
will at first meet the eye. 


Pmt DUCATION is many 
“E things and many years. 

It has many aspects, many 
ecences:s ends. But first of all it 
is personal, developing 
me from within, not fill- 
ing me up from without,” 
writes Dallas Lore Sharp in his 
thought-compelling essay, “Five Days 
and an Education.” How true his 
statement is, not merely of education 
in general, but especially of one of 
man’s most important means of com- 
munication—the art of writing. Like 
many another author, Sharp sought 
diligently in remote places to find ma- 
terial for his art, only to find, as he 
says, “my best material in my own 
back-yard,” where he kept bees. Simi- 
larly, Bret Harte, the chronicler of 
Western Argonautic days, often re- 
marked, “I would not exchange my 











notebook for all the gold dust in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Such disclosures as these show us 
conclusively how best to proceed in our 
teaching of the composition classes in 
the junior colleges. Admitted that 
students come to us lacking at times 
in a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of writing, which must be sup- 
plied in drill courses where of neces- 
sity there can be little spontaneous 
writing, yet, as soon as this elementary 
training has been acquired, the real 
problem of the composition instructor 
becomes apparent. It is to awaken in 
the student an earnest desire to write 
effectively. Experience shows that 
this desire can be awakened and main- 
tained in but one way—the student 
must be brought to feel personally the 
need for and the value of his creative 
writing. Any course which does not 
arouse the student’s warm interest in 
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his own expression of his thoughts is 
like the fabulous apple of Sodom, fair 
with an exterior of mechanical accu- 
racy, but dry as dust within. 

Recognizing that the attitude of the 
student is the all-important factor in 
successful writing, the instructor will 
begin at once to stimulate the active 
interest of each student in the output 
of his own pen. Even if we do admit 
that “G. B. S.” is right in saying that 
“Writing cannot be taught,” we are 
unwilling to admit that it cannot be 
trained, wisely disciplined, and en- 
riched with spontaneity, sincerity, and 
the power of analytical and sustained 
thought. As soon as the student real- 
izes the vital connection between writ- 
ten composition and his own social 
requirements, the ideal of self-im- 
provement will so motivate his work 
that composition will become not a 
mere collegiate requirement, but a liv- 
ing power, effective in his present life 
and portentous for his future. Once 
this intimate relationship between the 
student and his pen has been estab- 
lished, the greatest impediment to good 
composition work disappears. Perhaps 
the best way to engender this appre- 
ciation of and desire for self-expres- 
sion is by organizing the opening dis- 
cussions and writing around the per- 
sonal experiences of the student, en- 
couraging him to choose as material 
something with which he is familiar 
from first-hand observation, and, using 
some simple subject which is near to 
his interests, heighten it by writing 
about it in a distinctive, superior style 
which will portray his own experi- 
ences and emotions. 

Of course these personal observa- 
tions need deepening, training, and 
stimulation to better analysis. Since 
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the supreme teacher of language is 
literature, creative reading becomes an 
almost essential adjunct to a course in 
written composition. As soon as the 
desire for a sincere portrayal of his 
own thoughts has been established in 
the student’s mind, the instructor can 
make progress through a wide choice 
and variety of illustrative writings in 
which men have recorded their many 
types of experiences. Biographies, 
autobiographies, and diaries furnish 
adequate material for the study of ex- 
position; descriptive or pictorial writ- 
ing can be discovered in endless va- 
riety, advancing from the more obvi- 
ous types into the field of sensations 
in the delineations of painting, music, 
or the many types of writing in which 
sheer fancy rules; argumentation ap- 
pears in a partial way in the critical 
reports of books; while many of the 
forms of writing are combined in the 
informal essays. Such discussions lead 
on readily to the desirable constructive 
instruction, and prepare for the result- 
ant writings in the fields of the stu- 
dent’s own practical and social activi- 
ties. 

An effective way to secure the de- 
sired writing is to study a few great 
essays and short stories as guides. 
Then, through such methods as précis 
writing, in which the student gives 
with brevity and compactness his di- 
gest of the author’s thought; or by out- 
lines (although it is most apparent 
that all the literary masterpieces did 
not develop from outlines); or by a 
study of paragraphs, especially the 
opening and closing ones; or an analy- 
sis of the vocabulary (since truly a 
word is not alive until it joins the 
company of its companions, being in- 
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deed an empty cup until we fill it with 
meaning); or by clever book reviews 
which characterize the leading figures 
in a half-dozen words or a few crisp 
phrases, or by giving a nutshell sum- 
mary, or personal comments, but not 
a retelling of the story—through such 
ways the student comes into close re- 
lationship with materials richer than 
his own thought, and a style more 
effective and artistic than his own. 
The college instructor has another real 
ally in the present vogue of biography. 
These direct narratives supply fresh 
and basic material for the study of the 
best characteristics of the book review- 
er’s art. They give an opportunity 
which cannot well be missed for an 
analysis of the writer’s familiarity 
with his subject, his fairness toward 
it, his attitude, whether tolerant, sym- 
pathetic, and sincere, his tone, if crit- 
ical and courteous, and his style, 
whether informative, easy, brief, or 
informal. 

This acquaintance with distinctive 
literature develops the writing capa- 
bility of the student, and the analysis 
of content and technique carries over 
into his own investigations of specific 
problems or his attempts at such cre- 
ative writing as lies within a collegiate 
reach. It is obvious then that a stu- 
dent who is alert and interested in 
life will have slight difficulty in find- 
ing material adapted to his writing 
desires, and as long as he is attempt- 
ing to express in direct English his 
own direct thoughts, he will not shrink 
from sharing his experiences with oth- 
ers. How easy it is, for example, after 
class discussion of selected essays to 
start the student off in his writing of 
a personal, informal essay through the 
suggestion of some simple subject, or 
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an opening or closing sentence, such 
as: 

“At last my ambition was satis 
fied !” 

“Yes, indeed, ‘I could a tale un- 
fold.’ ” 

“No longer is our latch-string al- 
ways out.” 

“Then, like the ghost of Hamlet 
senior, he felt the dawn draw near.” 

A most potent influence in advane- 
ing creative writing comes through the 
actual appearance of the student work 
in print. All the college publications, 
the daily paper, the literary maga- 
zines and the collegiate yearbook, offer 
valuable outlets. Recently one of my 
own classes in Verse Forms divided 
themselves into committees to choose 
for publication in the college paper 
the best poem from all the class pro- 
duction for the week; and at the close 
of the semester they assembled the 
most representative work into a pam- 
phlet which included original verse 
from every member of the class and 
illustrated every verse form studied 
throughout the course. All of this was 
done on their own initiative, and the 
interest that went into the choosing, 
the pride which each felt in the class 
volume, and the genuinely good work 
which all of these incentives produced 
were certainly both surprising and 
gratifying to the class and to the in- 
structor. 

Competition is another genuine 
stimulus. National awards and local 
contests may be highly stimulating to 
some students. This last spring a very 
average class which had been inter- 
ested in composition surprised itself 
and me by carrying off the first, see 
ond and fourth prizes in a competi- 
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tion against six other composition sec- 
tions in their own college. 

Students can help themselves ma- 
terially through a critical study of 
their own needs. By examining his 
own productions, a student can realize 
his present needs, trace his own prog- 
ress, and forecast the route necessary 
for his further development. In these 
analyses it is naturally easier for stu- 
dents to set up standards for the more 
obvious matters of form and mechan- 
ical accuracy; but the more difficult 
standards of quality can also be ap- 
proximated by constructive criticisms 
from the group and by analysis of 
each other’s work. Supplementing 
this participation in the correction and 
evaluation of his work, the conference 
period has marked value, for there the 
student is able to get directly and 
quickly the help he personally needs. 

Whenever I find that a class is slow 
in realizing the need for self-evalua- 
tion, I show them a collection of actual 
letters which I received from the head 
of a large commercial firm. They are 
a small portion of the replies which 
he received to an advertisement in a 
city newspaper for a high-salaried man 
for an important position—such a 
position as many a college graduate 
would wish to hold. When the em- 
ployer criticized the schools and col- 
leges for not having trained students 
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to write an acceptable business letter, 
I asked for some of his replies for 
demonstration purposes. Whenever I 
show these letters to college classes, and 
they analyze why a certain letter de- 
stroyed its writer’s chances for the po- 
sition, or won him an interview, the 
students gain a new and deeper sense 
of the importance of what and how 
they write. 

I feel very strongly, then, that by 
the continued emphasis on writing 
from within, amply buttressed with 
illustrative readings, the student is 
convinced of his own social needs and 
his possibilities in writing; and there- 
by the bugaboo of dislike for compo- 
sition and the mechanical results 
which come from stereotyped material 
and too limited a field of expression 
disappear. Instead, a genuine interest 
in self-cultivation in writing can be 
fanned far into a flame which will help 
our literary language to become living, 
and our living language to become 
literary. So, by teaching creatively 
and imaginatively, we will make a 
tool subject become a cultural subject 
which will give the student all the 
necessary opportunities and incentives 
to establish good habits, while furnish- 
ing at the same time the wide oppor- 
tunity for self-expression which results 
in writing easily and with pleasure. 
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gm F NDER the date of Decem- 
U ber 6, 1838, Longfellow 
wrote in his journal: “A 
beautiful, holy morning 
within me. I was softly 
Gace} excited, I knew not why, 
and wrote with peace in 

my heart, and not without tears in my 
eyes, ‘The Reaper and the Flowers.’ ” 
In this picture of a creative mood, 
Longfellow may have been sketching 
a rare moment, but the sentence has 
always suggested to me the objective 
which the teacher of creative writing 
must seek, toward which he must shape 
the whole teaching apparatus he em- 
ploys. He may, of course, place his 
entire teaching method on an empir- 
ical basis, employing formulas that 
yield certainly a measure of success, 
if judged by record of sales; but, fun- 
damentally, in every phase of creative 
effort in writing, the creative mood 
is a vital and basic factor; and the 
ways and means of inducing it, of de- 
veloping it, and reaping the harvest it 
yields, become of decisive importance. 
Carlyle’s remark, “The uttered part 
of a man’s life bears to the unuttered, 
unconscious part a small, unknown 
proportion ; he himself never knows it, 
much less do others,”’ projects the im- 
mediate problem. It is this uncon- 
scious or subconscious, preferably, as- 
pect of the mind that is still a per- 








plexing challenge in theory to the psy- 
chologist and in practice to the teacher 
of creative art. Of its importance in 
creative writing there is no question. 
The testimony of writers, past and 
present, to the part the subconscious 
has played in their writing would fill 
a volume of no mean size. Stevenson 
spoke delightfully of his “Brownies,” 
his subconscious allies; Dickens refers 
to the manner in which he drew on 
the impressions of his childhood; Col- 
eridge has told us in detail of his 
experiences; Poe says, “To dream has 
been the business of my life”; Shelley 
declares, “Poetry is created by that 
imperial faculty whose throne is cur- 
tained within the invisible nature of 
man.” Quotations might be continued 
at length, even drawn from the lives 
of scientists working in the realm 
of pure science. The resultant seems 
to me obvious: the subconscious ele 
ment in creative writing must be taken 
into consideration, first of all, in de 
termining the pedagogical principles 
involved in the art, if the student is 
to develop whatever gift he may 
possess. 

Until our psychologists have pene 
trated farther into the mysterious 
areas of the subconscious mind and 
have made available the far-reaching 
and wonder-working laws that evi- 
dently function there when “mind 
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and heart are in tune,” we must make 
use of such inductions as seem to serve 
the purpose of the hour. The first 
clear and simple distinction that 
emerges has to do with the two activi- 
ties of the mind with which even the 
beginning writer is more or less famil- 
jar—the critical and the creative. 
Space does not permit a discussion of 
the first; so I dispose of it with Ten- 
nyson’s comment that it is the part of 
the mind that “puts on the brakes”— 
slowing down and sometimes stalling 
the creative impulse. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of the creative mind, 
like the creative mood, is its imprac- 
tical, meditative, musing quality; in 
other words, the creative mind seems 
to me to be, inherently, the dream- 
mind as opposed to the work-mind, 
tinted always by musing rather than 
by practical thinking, and having the 
outward semblance of withdrawal; it is 
passive with what Wordsworth called 
“a wise passiveness.” Most of our 
writers have their favorite methods, 
not certain of results by any means, 
of energizing the dream-mind into ac- 
tion. The teacher facing the stifling 
routine of regular classrooms under 
present systems faces the more diffi- 
cult problem, but it is one he or she 
must solve in the face of the particular 
exigencies of his or her teaching envi- 
ronment and that of the students. The 
most important thing, I feel, is to un- 
derstand the situation and to use our 
resources wisely—to see, so far as we 
can, that the storehouse of the sub- 
conscious, the dream-mind, is filled 
by wide, constant, patient reading and 
study, by ceaseless, extensive, sympa- 
thetic observation of men and things 
in all the countless ramifications that 
a life experience offers. A large order, 
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it may be remarked; if so, there is 
the easier way of the formula, the 
system “guaranteed to get results.” 
It happens to be my belief that a 
course in creative writing should reach 
out to the “unpathed shores” of per- 
sonality and find there wider vision 
and understanding —the inevitable 
signs of creative growth in any art. 
Aside from the difficulty of releas- 
ing and fostering the imagination, 
there is the bothersome question of 
how to fire the creative impulse with 
an emotional spark—the creation of 
enthusiasm for the work in hand; yet 
to disregard this factor in creative 
writing in any form is to render what- 
ever is written a cold counterfeit of 
what the imagination conceived. The 
testimony of our writers, again, shows 
that essentially, this vital spark of 
emotion arises from an appealing 
theme; and no matter how long the 
search on the part of teacher or stu- 
dent, that theme should be sought. 
One recalls Swinburn racing to his 
college for a dictionary of rhymes; 
Scott happy for years with his high- 
land tales; Tennyson lost in the past 
with the old legends of King Arthur. 
But the point need not be labored: 
the theme is the thing, and the tech- 
nique of the search for that Grail must 
be a subject of constant study on the 
part of the teacher, whose analysis of 
his students must, wherever possible, 
be searching and thorough, and on the 
part of the student, who must harvest 
widely in his own life and the lives 
of others. The appealing theme— 
whether it be idea, character, setting, 
atmosphere, plot, or what-not—holds 
the magic, the charm that brings to 
life the imagination, which in turn 
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draws from the dream-mind the mate- 
rials harvested there. 

In recent years, able theorists have 
argued that the introduction of effort 
into any creative process tends to ren- 
der both imagination and mood inert 
—Paralysis of the will is the first 
step toward creation.” The evidence, 
it seems to me, is to the contrary. 
Creative workers in literature, art, 
sculpture, and music, so far as I know, 
are of one accord as to the importance 
of unremitting and patient toil. Rus- 
kin’s belief is mine—“Genius in what- 
ever field is always distinguished by 
its perpetual, well-directed, and faith- 
ful labor in accumulating material and 
in disciplining its powers.” Work, 
then, in plain Anglo-Saxon, is a third 
vital factor in the development of the 
creative mood and in the furthering 
of the creative process—work in “ac- 
cumulating material,” in fashioning a 
philosophy of life, in the persistent 
study of the endless complexities of 
human experience; work in bringing 
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to bear upon the chosen theme the 
skill gained by prolonged study of 
technique, remembering as we toil the 
suggestion of Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
—“A diamond is of little worth unlegs 
it is polished in its own fine dust.” 
There is no alternative, in my opin 
ion; no escape from the challenge in 
this direction of softer, more sugges 
tive methods. The tragedy of the dig 
carded poem or story, over which a 
writer has labored long, is part of the 
price the writer must pay for happier 
moments when an idea rounds into 
beauty or final meaning. The dilet- 
tante may have his achievements, but 
the serious student to whom creative 
writing offers a vista of widening op 
portunity, the serious teacher, to 
whom the study is a means of develop 
ing personality in addition to writing 
skill, must face the issue. It is my 
conviction that he who evades it will 
never draw from his writing experi- 
ence the joy of the creative life nor 
share the rapture of the creative hour. 
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goer HE purpose of graduate 
T study in English should 

be the enrichment of the 
life of the graduate stu- 
dent. Other useful occu- 
pations may indeed rightly 
occupy a portion of the 
student’s attention: the making of 
bibliographies for the use of his supe- 
riors, assistance in the compiling of 
glossaries or concordances. But these 
activities will hardly be found de- 
fensible unless they help the graduate 
student, during and through his years 
of graduate study, to become a better 
and more discriminating lover of 
books and of life. The holder of an 
advanced degree in English will be 
tested, and his graduate studies will 
be evaluated, by his contribution as 
teacher and scholar; and it is beyond 
dispute that the real worth of this con- 
tribution will depend chiefly upon his 
richness and wholeness as a human 
being. 

We should seek to plan, then, grad- 
uate programs which will help the 
graduate student to grow, to discover 
and develop his own best potentiali- 
ties. In such programs, courses of 
reading must, I think, always remain 
essential—the real study of literature, 
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rather than of literary history, under 
the guidance and with the companion- 
ship of teachers of sincere enthusi- 
asms and of broadly disciplined taste. 
Such courses can scarcely be made too 
rigorous or too thorough if only these 
conditions of right leadership are at- 
tained. But in the process of growth, 
of self-discovery and development, 
which should be the aim of graduate 
study in English, courses in creative 
writing also are essential. It is desir- 
able not only that the student shall 
read Donne or Melville, but that he 
shall know what he thinks of Donne 
or Melville, that he shall formulate 
for himself the meaning and value of 
what he reads in his own life, that 
he shall ascertain the nature of his 
own aesthetic experience, recognize its 
origins and assess its significance. 

To this end the student must write. 
He can gain much in reading, in 
listening to lectures; but seldom in 
these or even in class discussions can 
he attain that intense awareness of his 
own relation to literature and to life 
which will yield him most of growth 
and enrichment as a potential teacher 
or scholar. Such awareness comes 
through exploration and contempla- 
tion of his own experience, through 
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discriminating recognition of those 
elements in his experience which are 
valid, and through the attempt to 
share these with others: in a word, 
through creative writing. For such 
writing special courses will usually be 
needed. Class papers or formal re- 
ports are not likely to suffice, though 
these can be truly creative—are truly 
creative whenever they represent the 
students’ attempt to share aesthetic 
experience. But the most valuable 
fruit of reading Donne may be a son- 
net, or a commentary on T. S. Eliot; 
the response to Melville may take the 
shape of a character study of a middle 
western farmer. Indeed, direct rela- 
tion between what the student reads 
and what he writes will seldom be ap- 
parent. It is life which he is touch- 
ing and tasting through literature; 
and it is his own experience of the 
whole of life that he sees, both within 
books and without—his questionings, 
his sympathies, his flashes of insight 
—which he will try to express in what 
he writes. 

It is evident that the special courses 
in composition which I am contem- 
plating will be such as will lay empha- 
sis upon substance rather than upon 
form. Certainly it is not desirable 
for graduate schools to devote their 
energies to extensive training of stu- 
dents in the technique of story-writing 
and verse-making. We have plenty of 
story writers and verse makers whose 
technical attainments are adequate. 
We have relatively few who have any- 
thing to say. Graduate courses in 
writing may well be devoted to the 
attempt on the part of each student to 
find what in his experience is worth 
saying and to the development of 
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ability to say that thing well. Sng 
courses should have general titly 
rather than those which will limit 
them to special forms. The work wil] 
be largely individual, and instructor 
will assume the functions of friendly 
critics and of companions in literary 
endeavor rather than those of task 
masters. 

In programs of graduate study 
which are directed toward the enrich. 
ment of the students’ life, broad and 
thorough study of literature will al 
ways be essential. I am inclined to 
feel that most of the graduate students 
I know will be more benefited by giv. 
ing three-fourths of their time to such 
study and one-fourth of it to writing 
than they would be if the proportion 
were reversed. Occasionally a student 
will appear who has such genuine 
originality and such exceptional pow 
ers of expression that he should be 
recognized by the acceptance of his 
work in fiction or poetry in place of 
the usually required thesis. Such ste 
dents will not be numerous, but their 
recognition is extremely important 
both to the future of teaching and 
scholarship and to that of literary 
production in America. Especially it 
is desirable that the young instructor 
who has not only a desire to write but 
demonstrated ability to do so shall be 
permitted and encouraged to seek the 
realization of his capacities in creative 
fields. For such young men and 
women there should be a road to pro 
fessional recognition other than the 
present program of the candidate for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
This new program should inelude 
broad and thorough reading and study 
of literature, but should permit the 
substitution of the writing of fiction, 
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or essays for investigative re- 
search and the making of a thesis. 
Perhaps a new degree should be in- 
yented or an old one revived for such 
recognition, on the level of the docto- 
rate, of really distinctive and sustained 
work in creative writing. 

The problem is not merely that of 
providing for the gifted student, how- 
ever. 1 believe that creative writing, 
in the broad sense in which I have 
dened it here, should form a part of 
the program of every graduate student 
in English. I can see no excuse for 
defining graduate experience in Eng- 
lish solely in terms of such acquaint- 
ance with matters of linguistics and 
literary history as can be measured 
by true-false tests and detailed exami- 
nations; or for certifying as teachers 
and scholars—by granting to them of 
advanced degrees — those who have 
demonstrated no qualifications save 
good intentions and retentive memo- 
ries. It is not impossible that a dis- 
interested perusal of our learned jour- 
nals and of the proceedings of profes- 
sional societies will be found to lend 
some support to the suggestion that 
writing should be taught in graduate 
schools. Dullness is not intrinsically 
virtuous. In dealing with such liter- 
ary matters as are worth writing about 
at all, it is never necessary and sel- 
dom excusable. Yet dullness does, now 
and then, characterize the writing of 


American scholars in the field of Eng- 
lish—sometimes even accompanied by 
still more serious literary shortcom- 
ings. Undeniably the tendency of the 
next few years will be toward the stif- 
fening of requirements in graduate 
work, the raising of standards. We 
may make a rather important contri- 
bution toward the realization of our 
ideals for American teaching and 
American scholarship if, instead of 
demanding that our graduate stu- 
dents memorize more facts and accu- 
mulate more stately bibliographies, 
we ask that they learn how to write 
with grace and power. 

The whole matter resolves itself 
into the simple process of making the 
young writer at home and welcome in 
graduate work in English, and of ex- 
tending to all graduate students the 
benefits to be obtained through some 
time and effort spent in the evalua- 
tion of their own experience and the 
attempt to express that experience 
through the use of the English lan- 
guage. We can do this only by plan- 
ning graduate programs which will 
yield to all students pursuing them 
maximum returns in the enrichment 
of their lives and the development of 
their individual capacities. Such pro- 
grams of necessity. will include both 
thorough study of literature and ex- 
tended practice in creative composi- 
tion. 
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? T is an opportunity that I 

I welcome to recount the 

history of the efforts of 

the National Council of 

Teachers of English to 

& liberalize English instruc- 
tion. 

The Council was organized in Chi- 
cago in 1911, in an effort to free the 
secondary schools from a narrow col- 
lege domination. In the past twenty 
years, the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English has become a truly na- 
tional body with a membership of more 
than six thousand members, repre- 
senting every section of the country 
and every school level from the ele- 
mentary school through the university. 

The first efforts of the Council bore 
fruit in the report of a committee 
headed by Dr. Hosic, on the Reor- 
ganization of English in Secondary 
Schools, which was prepared for the 
Federal government by the Council 
with the support of the National Edu- 
eation Association, and printed as Bul- 
letin No. 2, 1917, of the Bureau of 
Education. 

This Reorganization Report has 
been one of the strongest liberalizing 
influences in secondary English. It 
demanded that literature be suited to 
the pupils rather than chosen for its 
worth to grownups, and that it be 











studied for its human values rather 
than analyzed to show its technical 
skill. The report called for composi. 
tion for life needs, and the grammar 
of function rather than of classifica 
tion and analysis. It abandoned for 
mal discipline as a basis for curricy 
lum-making. 

This initial report of the National 
Council of Teachers of English sets 
new pace in English teaching. Sinee 
1917 the Council has undertaken sur 
veys and investigations that have 
pointed the way to greater liberalism 
in the teaching of English. 

This liberalism of the National 
Council points away from hide-bound 
conventional considerations of liberal 
ism per se into the realm of good 
books. It measures outcomes in terms 
of pupils’ capacities and reading hab 
its rather than information about a 
few pieces of literature. It conceives 
the curriculum not in terms of sub 
ject matter but in terms of activities 
and capacities. Liberalism is the 
movement away from academic cet 
ters of expression to the functional 
centers of expression ; that is, tying up 
literature and composition with the 
business of living and teaching chil 
dren to do better what they have to do 
anyway. The best preparation we 
give for the performance of life activi- 
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ties outside the school room is the per- 
formance of essentially similar activi- 
ties in the school room. The liberal 
movement means the breaking of ex- 
treme departmental lines, moving 
toward associations with the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. 

The best way to defend my thesis 
that the National Council is a liberal- 
izing influence is to describe briefly 
some of the reports on surveys and in- 
vestigations sponsored by the Council. 

The Council has made a consider- 
able contribution to freeing the study 
of the English language from worn 
out traditions and similar taboos. 
Teachers have spent time and effort in 
teaching much that is not true and for 
which no authority exists. They have 
consequently not had the time to ha- 
bituate boys and girls in language 
habits essential to their success and 


happiness. Our pupils now study cur” 


rent good usage and whatever gram- 
mar is needed to rationalize usage. It 
is grammar in practice, not the theory 
alone that receives the major em- 
phasis. 

Recently, under the direction of the 
late Sterling Andrus Leonard of the 
University of Wisconsin, the Council 
sponsored an extensive research proj- 
ect to determine what are the essen- 
tials in punctuation and correct usage. 
Mr. Leonard’s monograph, to be pub- 
lished soon by the Council, will be in- 
valuable to the text-book writer as well 
as to curriculum makers and teachers 
in pointing to the correct emphasis in 
the study of the English language. 
The monograph undertakes to free 
teachers from the attempt to teach 
Many unwarranted proscriptions so 
that they might have time to teach 


effectiveness of expression and to di- 
rect taste in reading. 

We teachers of English have spent 
much time trying in vain to teach the 
uses of shall and will, for example. 
Adults whose English is entirely ade- 
quate do not use shall and will accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by the ma- 
jority of English text-books. Many 
competent English scholars have no 
quarrel with he don’t, it is me, the 
split infinitive, and other debatable 
items on which the conscientious Eng- 
lish teacher labors in vain. We tell 
boys and girls that certain expressions 
are incorrect when the best writers 
habitually use these expressions. The 
Leonard monograph, based on a sur- 
vey of language practices, helps to de- 
fine what current good usage is and 
frees the study of grammar from 
senseless taboos. 

The report of Prof. J. F. Royster 
of the University of North Carolina 
on English Language Training for 
Teachers disclosed the urgent neces- 
sity for teachers’ studying the history 
of the language if they do not wish to 
continue disseminating mis-informa- 
tion. 

It is far more important that we 
spend time assigned to English instruc- 
tion in trying to help pupils avoid the 
gross vulgarisms that handicap them 
in their social and business contacts 
than to teach them academic gram- 
mar. We should impress boys and 
girls with the fact that the split infini- 
tive is greatly to be preferred to such 
expressions as dressy, some class, 
swell, brainy — phrases that betray a 
meager intellectual and emotional life. 
We should teach young people that 
sentences begun in accordance with a 
definite pattern should be finished con- 
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sistently and not dislocated in the 
middle — the whole often an incoher- 
ent, ununified hodge-podge of words. 

Another study, sponsored by the 
National Council, is that made of 
Prof. Fries of the University of Mich- 
igan, a major study in current Ameri- 
can usage, to discover the kind of 
English used by adults in letter writ- 
ing. An examination of thousands of 
letters reveals sectional uses of words, 
local idioms, and particularly the fail- 
ure of the public schools to fit instruc- 
tion to social needs. This study will 
go far in helping curriculum makers 
and text-book writers set up definite 
desirable goals to be achieved. We 
have had too much random shooting 
in the field of English. We need to 
substitute facts as to what should be 
taught for mere opinion, and it is to 
this end that the National Council 
works year in and year out. 

Prof. Fries said in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Council in 1929: 

“Many hours are wasted in at- 
tempting to teach ‘Whom did you 
call? instead of the usual, ‘Who did 
you call? the use of shall in questions 
with the second person, the elimina- 
tion of got in many uses recognized by 
the Oxford English Dictionary, the 
use of so rather than as in negative 
comparisons.” 

Not long ago a teacher wrote to 
Mr. Hatfield, editor of the English 
Journal: 

“You and Leonard and Fries and 
Rice are making a mistake. You’re 
telling teachers that everything they 
have been trying to teach is wrong, 
and you're not telling them what to 
do. You say they shouldn’t try to 
eliminate ‘It’s me,’ or ‘donchoo’ for 
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‘don’t you.’ You tell them to 

‘judgement’ with an e and not to fug 
over ‘address.’ You would abrogate 
the prohibition against beginning , 
sentence with ‘and’ and ending it with 
a preposition, or using a split infini. 
tive. You break down their old stand. 
ards and don’t give them new ones,” 

Mr. Hatfield comments editorially; 

“Now, we members of the Counei] 
have no affection for these forms, but 
we must admit they they are much 
used in good circles, and are increas 
ing in vogue. What we do advocate 
is tolerance for these so-called errors 
that would give to teachers more time 
for what is urgently needed, namely, 
the developing in our pupils of com- 
position power—the ability to produce 
the desired effect upon a reader or an 
auditor. All the time saved on non 
essentials can be profitably spent in 
learning what to say and what not to 
say. It is the attention-distracting 
errors, as ‘I come to see you yester 
day,’ and ‘You was right,’ that our 
pupils must avoid.” 

And the editor adds, “How, in view 
of all these vital needs, can anyone 
dare to spend time in habituating pv- 
pils to say ‘It is I,’ in developing a 
nice discrimination between shall and 
will?” 

Another contribution of the Coun- 
cil to determining what is essential in 
English was the report entitled “The 
Place of English in American Life,” 
based on a survey by John M. Clapp 
of New York University and his asso 
ciates in the English Council. This 
survey tried to find out what uses of 
language demanded by social and busi- 
ness activities caused difficulty, the 
purpose being to bring these difficulties 
into the focus of English teaching. It 
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was found that conversation with those 
whom you do not know very well, a 
letter expressing sympathy, an oral re- 

to a committee, making a speech, 
were among the chief hazards encoun- 
tered by the average American in his 
use of the language. If this is the 
case, clearly English teachers should 
heed the findings of this valuable 
Council report, and curriculum mak- 
ers should provide the needed courses 
of study. 

In the field of instruction in liter- 
ature, the National Council has been 
most insistent in urging on teachers of 
English the necessity of liberalizing 
the reading program. Today the most 
progressive schools encourage a varied 
program of reading in contemporary 
literature as well as in the traditional 
classics. Extensive reading has its 
place alongside of intensive reading, 
and for the rank and file of our stu- 
dent body, a program of liberal ex- 
tensive reading is recommended. 

In 1913 the Council published a 
bulletin for students’ use entitled 
Books for Home Reading. This was 
expanded in 1922 by the late Herbert 
Bates of New York. In 1928, the 
Council entered on an enterprise in- 
volving several thousands of dollars, 
to draw up a program of recreational 
reading for boys and girls from the 
seventh grade through the twelfth. 
The pamphlet, Books for Home Read- 
ing, was revised, expanded, brought 
up to date, and fully illustrated with 
black and white and with color illus- 
trations. Last year 150,000 copies of 
this list were sold. The list for grades 
seven, eight and nine is now in the 
hands of the printer and will be avail- 
able next month. It is entitled Leis- 


ure Reading, and will have a format 


similar to Books for Home Reading. 
These are the two most extensive ef- 
forts undertaken by any organization 
to help young people develop the right 
reading habits. The Council has spon- 
sored a third reading list for children 
of the elementary grades. The work 
is under the supervision of Mr. Cer- 
tain and his colleagues. When this is 
completed, the Council will be able to 
offer to young people a program of 
reading ranging from the elementary 
school through the high school, based 
on the reading interests of boys and 
girls. 

In this connection, I should like to 
mention the comparatively minor de- 
tail of book reports. Council members 
are opposed to a rigid formula for 
pupils to use in reporting or review- 
ing books read for recreation. There 
was a time when a pupil’s interest in 
a book was almost killed by the re- 
quirement of a report according to a 
rigid outline. Today we expect our 
pupils to discuss books much as adults 
do: discuss what impressed them most, 
and any genuine, intelligent reaction 
to the book read is acceptable to the 
progressive teacher of English. 

The National Council has wielded 
a liberal influence on the organization 
and style of text-books. It has re 
cently circulated among its members 
a report on the Evaluation of Text- 
books in Composition, with a check 
list to be used in scoring text-books. 
The items in the check list emphasize 
proportion and organization of mate- 
rials, the style and viewpoint of the 
author, pupil activities proposed, the 
motivation of the study of the mechan- 
ies of expression, the physical format 
of the book, and a bibliography of In- 
vestigations into the Teaching of 
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Grammar and Composition. Such a 
check list compels the careful selection 
of text-books—a matter which will 
concern us deeply until teachers are 
better educated for teaching. The 
chairman of this report was Dr. Dora 
V. Smith, of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

An examination of the articles of 
the two official organs of the English 
Council—The English Journal and 
The Elementary English Review, at- 
tendance at the annual meetings of 
the Council, and the published reports 
of the Council, show that the Council 
is thoroughly committed to the prin- 
ciple of individual differences in pu- 
pils, and therefore accepts the implied 
obligation of teaching the child, in a 
child-censured school, rather than sub- 
ject-matter. 

The most recent project to which 
the Council has committed itself is an 
investigation of the cinema as an edu- 
cational institution. The committee 
will survey the field, try to define the 
problem, and offer a tentative program 
by which the cinema may be inte- 
grated in the child’s educational 
scheme. 

No discussion of the liberalism of 
the National Council would be com- 
plete unless due credit were given to 
its two official organs, the English 
Journal, with its two editions, high 
school and college, and the Elemen- 
tary English Review. Both maga- 
zines have always selected articles 
from the liberal point of view. Both 
magazines have made much of the 
free handling of home reading, of en- 
ticement rather than coercion, and the 
presentation of long suggestive lists. 
The magazine articles have empha- 
sized the reading of literature as the 
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embodiment of human experience and 
the handling of composition as a social 
problem. This view of composition 
has led to the publication by the two 
official organs of descriptions of many 
so-called projects, and to the advocacy 
of criticism based on the success of 
the writing or speaking rather than on 
its correctness. The same point of 
view had led to insistence upon actual 
usage of the present day as the stand- 
ard of correctness in both language and 
the mechanics of writing. 

The dominant principle of the 
Council’s curriculum study is that of 
social education as laid down by Dr. 
John Dewey and expanded by Dr, 
Kilpatrick and others. 

It is not accidental that the Coun- 
cil’s first major undertaking was draft- 
ing a course in English for secondary 
schools, and that twenty years later 
it should undertake drafting the Eng- 
lish course for all school levels. Edu- 
cating the whole child is the objective 
of the Council’s efforts, and continu- 
ing that education from the elemen- 
tary school through the university. 

Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, who organ- 
ized the commission, in her presiden- 
tial address at the twentieth annual 
meeting of the National Council as- 
sembled in Cleveland, in November, 
1930, said: 

“Grade school teachers, junior and 
senior high school teachers, university 
professors, instructors in teachers col- 
leges—all press the Council to lead the 
way to a unified program of English 
training integrated from top to bot- 
tom, and culminating in that mastery 
of English elements needed for a com- 
plete, happy, and effective life. 

“This challenge the Council has ac 
cepted in launching this year a nation- 
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wide study of the English curriculum, 
in which we shall have the codperation 
of the federal government and of the 
major American educational associa- 
tions. A distinguished personnel rep- 
resenting all levels of instruction has 
already been enlisted for this survey. 
Such united thinking should produce 
in 1933 a recommended course of 
study in English which will be a 
model for the whole country, not in 
the sense of rigid universal applic- 
ability, but model in being planned as 
a whole from primer grade to univer- 
sity—model in integration, in elimina- 
tion of waste and duplication, in scien- 
tifie grade-placement of different 
types of material, and in implication 
of useful aims and effective methods. 
It will show how an English course 
should be constructed, and should 
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guide practice forward throughout the 
entire United States.” 


No history of the Council would be 
complete without reference to the 
Hopkins Report on the Cost and La- 
bor of Composition Teaching by Prof. 
E. M. Hopkins of the University of 
Kansas, the researches of Dr. Dudley 
Miles of New York in the field of pu- 
pils’ reading ability, and still other 
reports that have promoted the prog- 
ress of English teaching and made it 
increasingly sensitive to social de- 
mands. 

The Council invited the codperation 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion in reaching the goal that we have 
in common—educating the whole child 
so that he will respond intelligently to 
the demands of a rapidly changing 


civilization. 


WHAT TWO SENTIMENTALISTS DID FOR 
CHILDREN 


Marearet McLaveuin 
ST. LOUIS, MISSSOURI 


That a child should be treated as a child and not as an adult and that children should 

be given the right environment and left pretty much alone; the first by Rousseau 

and the second by Wordsworth, are theories that are being slowly accepted by 
educators today. 


7 V EN in recent times, 
E which we think civilized, 
three classes of persons 





ecace} have had pretty hard 
roads to travel: negroes, 
Gecerceneh Women, and children. Ne- 





groes have been slaves, 
women chattels, and children only raw 
material for the making of grown-ups. 
The condition of the third class has 
been worse perhaps than that of either 
of the others. 
If we go back to enlightened Greece, 
we find that the wise Socrates consid- 


ered children only raw material, and 
he was willing that this material 
should be destroyed if there was more 
than the family budget could care for. 
If a Roman father buried his child 
alive, the neighbors did not say a word, 
thinking, perhaps, they might want to 
do the same thing themselves before 
long. An unusually sentimental mother 
in those days sometimes put a trinket 
or a piece of money with her baby when 
she exposed it, hoping to appeal to a 
chance passer-by, so that he would 
adopt the child. Christianity worked 
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but slowly on the stagnant minds and 
dull souls of men. By the time its 
influence might have done something 
really worth while for children, the 
doctrines of original sin and total de- 
pravity took fresh hold on religion. 
Children, being born in sin, were 
worse than men and women, who were 
further removed from the awful in- 
heritance. In spite of his beautiful 
lullaby, Isaac Watts thought that chil- 
dren were sinful while animals re- 
flected God’s glory. Animals were 
protected by an organization before 
children were, being considered more 
useful. In the nineteenth century 
this country plumed itself on being the 
home of happy children, yet an orphan 
girl, horribly mistreated, had to be 
removed as an animal, not as a child, 
from the cruelty of the woman who 
had adopted her. This highly illu- 
minating incident occurred in the 
1870's, in the United States of 
America. 

In the light of present conditions 
it is hard to believe the facts stated 
above. Even the tight-fisted now some- 
times contribute liberally to causes in- 
volving children, if the word kiddies 
is used diplomatically by those who 
solicit. Nor has the attitude of the 
public changed more than the attitude 
of parents toward their own children. 
Now that a smattering of child psy- 
chology has reached them, some fathers 
and mothers feel so ignorant that they 
are pitiably afraid to direct and pun- 
ish their sons and daughters lest they 
do more harm than good. This fear 
has greatly increased the popularity 
of dogs as pets, since they are less 
expensive than children and entail 
less responsibility for their moral 
welfare. 
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When the public grows sentimental, 
the submerged classes have their jp. 
nings, if powerful advocates plead 
their cause. Unless there is an adyo 
cate, the chances are that the public 
does not know there are sub 
classes. Rousseau was the first great 
preacher in the crusade for children’s 
rights, and he was a violent sentimep- 
talist. He said that sometimes he and 
his father read romances all night, 
and that when they spoke of the boy's 
dead mother, both cried. Before Rong 
seau’s influence was felt, the eighteenth 
century expressed itself coldly and in 
elegant generalities. A sentimentalist 
does not do this; he expresses himself 
with enthusiasm and he talks about 
individuals. Some writers before Rous- 
seau’s time dealt with children, but 
only with such as were abused. Being 
immature grown-ups and helpless, 
children could be used in literature 
to arouse dislike of other characters, 
Shakespeare used children in this way. 
The murder of Macduff’s son stirs our 
indignation against Macbeth more 
than the murder of Macduff’s wife, of 
Dunean, or of Banquo. Young Mace 
duff is a child only in his helpless 
ness; otherwise he is a little old man 
brought up on books of courtesy and 
as full of conceits as a punning wit of 
Elizabeth’s court. He is no more a 
real child than Polonius is a real gen- 
tleman. 

There is abundant proof that in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
children were looked upon as immature 
men and women, and that the pur 
pose of education was to get rid of 
this immaturity as soon as possible. 
Some children learned to read as soon 
as they could speak. One boy knew 
all his catechism at two and a half, 
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and in those days catechisms were of 

as well as depth. In his fifth 
year this abused child could decline 
all nouns, conjugate all regular verbs 
and many irregular, turn English 
into Latin and vice versa. He had also 
memorized propositions of Euclid 
read to him in play. One girl of 
seven years had eight tutors and could 
repeat verbatim practically all of a 
long sermon. An English divine said 
that children were never too young to 
be damned. Perhaps this led to their 
interest in sermons. Girls were mar- 
ried at twelve and boys at fourteen, 
often being contracted at two or three. 
Children dressed like men and women 
until 1775, and a boy or girl of ten 
looked like a man or woman of thirty 
except in size. This forcing of ma- 
turity prevailed in the American colo- 
nies. Children in Mrs. Anne Hutch- 
inson’s town often asked their play- 
mates if they believed in the covenant 
of works or the covenant of faith. 

Into a world conducted on such 
principles as these came Rousseau’s 
dictum that a child is not an undevel- 
oped man or woman but diverse. 
Rousseau was the first to insist that 
we consider what the child is before 
he becomes a man. He said we should 
think of what a child can learn and 
not of what a man should know; that 
is, we are not to look for the man in 
the child. This theory was so extra- 
ordinary that the human mind was 
startled into thought although it could 
not accept the theory for more than 
a hundred years. Rousseau’s plan of 
education is absurd and his statement 
that children are born pure would not 
be accepted today by any psychologist 
even if he did not believe in the doc- 
trine of original sin. We can accept 


whole-heartedly the theory that chil- 
dren should not be treated as imma- 
ture men and women but as individ- 
uals in their own right. This was 
Rousseau’s contribution to the welfare 
of childhood; for this children might 
well erect a monument to his memory. 
One of the most remarkable events in 
the history of human thought is that 
Rousseau was able to make so many 
of the frivolous think and to induce 
so many of the serious-minded to ex- 
change the doctrines of original sin 
and total depravity for the theory that 
children were born pure. 

Wordsworth was the second great 
preacher in the crusade for children’s 
rights, and a great sentimentalist. 
He dealt with individuals, and of the 
lowest class at that. Some of the im- 
portant characters in his poems are 
beggars. He was greatly interested in 
children and their education, and it 
was not the pathos of childhood that 
appealed to him but its happy radi- 
ance. Naturally the French would be 
glad to believe that Wordsworth was 
greatly indebted to Rousseau and his 
theory of childhood. There is no evi- 
dence of this indebtedness in the writ- 
ings of Wordsworth, and it seems he 
would have mentioned it in the Pre- 
lude, where he gives—at too great 
length sometimes—his development as 
a poet. Rousseau is not mentioned by 
name in the poem, and some lines can 
be easily construed as a disparagement 
of his methods. Wordsworth con- 
demned “sages who would control all 
accidents and confine us down like 
engines” to the very road they have 
fashioned. This sounds very much 
like Rousseau’s methods with Emile. 
Wordsworth said in a letter that chil- 
dren were made to feel their impor- 
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tance too much by the attention paid 
them. This may well be disapproval 
of the tutor’s constant attendance upon 
Emile. It was his own complete free- 
dom as a boy and his being let alone 
by his teachers that made Wordsworth 
feel his training at Hawkshead was 
ideal. Rousseau said that reading was 
the curse of childhood. Emile did 
not learn to read until he was twelve, 
and then Robinson Crusoe was his only 
book. Wordsworth said that children 
feel they have friends in the “forgers 
of daring tales,” and these forgers of 
tales are able to turn the wishes, pow- 
ers, and thoughts of childhood into 
deeds, empires, possessions. Though 
these objects of childish love may be 
false and “in their splendor over- 
wrought,” yet it is no vulgar power 
working in the child or youth, but that 
“wish for something loftier” than the 
daily garb of human life. 

It is hard to imagine the very proper 
Wordsworth being influenced by the 
very improper Rousseau. Wordsworth 
was a mid-Victorian before Victoria 
was born. He thought Keats’ address 
to the “still unravaged bride of quiet- 
ness” was indecent. How, then, could 
he permit himself to be influenced by 
Rousseau? The thought of the French 
daughter and her mother must have 
made the Englishman forget any debt 
he ever imagined he owed the French- 
man. As a child Wordsworth hated 
the French. He killed all the white 
butterflies he could catch because he 
said they were Frenchmen. In 1802 
he wrote that France had shown 
equally a “want of books and men.” 
Surely he would not have said that 
if he felt any indebtedness to Rous- 
seau, whose treatment of his own chil- 
dren must have shocked and disgusted 
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the family man that Wordsworth 

in spite of his French daughter. There 
was no particular need that Words. 
worth should be influenced by Rous 
seau. Both were strong in the sentj- 
mentality of the romanticist, and that 
accounts for their interest in children, 
The point at which the two most 
nearly meet is their theory of child 
hood, and in this they are very differ. 
ent. Rousseau looked upon children 
as naturally good, but he said we are 
born foolish and need reason. To 
Wordsworth the child is endowed 
with a peculiar wisdom and a direet- 
ness of thought and expression that 
he loses in later life. Rousseau had 
no patience with individual children, 
He said when he was a tutor if the 
boys under his care did not respond as 
he thought they ought, he wanted to 
kill them. While he was sending his 
own babies to a foundling hospital, 
he was writing his long daydream, 
Emile, manipulating circumstances, 
things, and people to suit himself in 
his plan of educating a boy of wealthy 
family. Wordsworth was very much 
interested in the development of his 
own children. To Rousseau, return- 
ing to nature meant letting himself 
go and giving free rein to his emotions 
and desires. To Wordsworth it meant 
putting himself under the influence 
of external nature and associating with 
unsophicticated men and women. 

Just what did Wordsworth contrib 
ute to the cause of childhood? Perhaps 
our first thought is to find that con- 
tribution in the Ode on Immortality. 
If so, we shall be disappointed. The 
value of the Ode lies in its beautiful 
expression of the radiance of a normal, 
happy childhood spent among ideal 
conditions in the country. When he 
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says that on children “those truths 
do rest” that men and women toil all 
their lives to find, we must remember 
that a poet and not a psychologist is 
speaking. Indeed, the poet modifies 
this position later in the same poem; 
he says it is the years that bring the 
philosophic mind. We know that chil- 
dren often have a clearness of insight 
and a directness of speech that are 
dulled in later life through observance 
of necessary conventions. Children 
and fools tell the truth because they 
do not realize the serious consequences 
that sometimes follow one’s telling all 
he knows. Grown-ups may see as 
clearly as children, but are more cau- 
tious in expressing themselves. The 
men and women who watched the em- 
peror parade the street in his “new 
clothes” were aware that his majesty 
was naked, but only the child dared 
say, “He has nothing on!” 

We must go to the poet’s account of 
his own education, in the Prelude, for 
Wordsworth’s real contribution to 
childhood. He considered the ideal 
elements of his education were the 
place, the freedom, and the human 
associations. In the beautiful coun- 
try about Hawkshead, with its hills, 
lakes, and forests, the boy held uncon- 
scious intercourse with beauty, and 
earth and Nattre spoke “remember- 
able things” to him. He geceived so 
much from Nature and her overflow- 
ing soul that all his thoughts were 
“steeped in feeling.” The students 
in the school in the little old town 
were free to a degree that is unbeliev- 
able. In those days boys were usu- 
ally held down, and barbarous punish- 
ments were often inflicted. Even 
Thomas Arnold, after Wordsworth’s 
school days, practiced flogging, and 
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believed that boys should be made to 
feel humble. The boys at Hawkshead 
apparently directed their reading and 
their amusements pretty much in their 
own way. Wordsworth thought in 
later life that he derived a great deal 
from the human associations during 
his school days. There were only two 
teachers, and the boys were very fond 
of them. The students lived in the 
homes of the cottagers as members of 
the family. Wordsworth tells that he 
once went fishing with a man of the 
neighborhood instead of going to 
school. After a day in the rain the 
man carried the boy home on his back. 

Wordsworth’s theory of education 
comes to this: give a child freedom 
among wholesome, happy surround- 
ings; direct him as little as possible 
while you provide suitable means of 
education through nature, books, and 
human companionship. Compare this 
with Rousseau’s theory, which pro- 
vided only for the sons of wealthy fam- 
ilies. Each boy was to have a tutor in 
constant attendance upon him to “con- 
trol all accidents” and fashion the 
very road he was to travel. 

If those who have children in charge 
are guided by the contributions made 
during the last fifty years to the knowl- 
edge of childhood, they can separate 
the grain from the chaff in the theories 
of these two great sentimentalists, 
who contributed so much to education 
that they should never be forgotten. 
Unfortunately parents and teachers 
have not always done this. They have 


‘not accepted Rousseau’s dictum that 


a child should be treated as a child 
and not as an immature adult. Often 
he has to spend his time acquiring 
knowledge suited to maturity on the 
chance that he may need it when he 
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grows up. Nor have parents and 
teachers accepted Wordsworth’s the- 
ory that children should be given the 
right environment and left pretty 
much alone. Rather, these parents 
and teachers have accepted Rousseau’s 
plan of supervising children con- 
stantly, at work and at play. What 
happens if you hang over a plant all 
the time, feeling its leaves, prying into 
its roots, trying a different soil each 
day? You have only to make the 
environment right and leave the plant 
alone. Children should be treated in 
much the same way. It is as hard on 
them to be supervised constantly as it 


was on the little old men and wome, 
of former times to have seven tutor 
or to have Euclid read to them jg 
play. Since we do not live in the 
Hawkshead country, we cannot follow 
Wordsworth’s plan with children, but 
we can approximate it more nearly 
than we do. If there are mothers who 
cannot look after their own children 
on account of work outside the home 
or other duties they consider more im- 
portant, they should at least realize 
when they subject their children to 
constant supervision that they are giv- 
ing them second best. 


THE THREE CRUTCHES 


An Inherent Danger in the Teaching Profession Which Tends to 
Lessen the Teacher’s Influence as a Member of Society 


Wiiuuo A. Suira 


INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL, 


grmnn*S a boy, my attitude to- 
A wards teachers was that of 
an unquestioning recogni- 

tion of the teacher’s au- 
thority. The grammar that 
@eceree} the teacher used was con- 
sidered correct and, even 
unconsciously at times, I imitated more 
or less the constructions used each day 
in the schoolroom. The way in which 
a new word was pronounced became 
a model for my pronunciation. The 
ideas, prejudices, attitudes of the 
teacher influenced my habits of think- 
ing. The conclusions formulated by 
the teacher were absorbed and parti- 
ally made mine. When the teacher 
commanded, I took it for granted, 
with the usual exceptions of boyhood 
pranks, that I was to obey, because 
in the background the teacher was 
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part of a system and tradition which 
insisted that I should obey. 

This conception of school authority 
was developed throughout the years, 
even into the supposedly mature years 
of graduate study. During those years 
I came in contact with scholars whose 
lives and achievements gave them an 
earned authority which benefitted me. 
On the other hand, I now realize that 
very many times the objects of my 
respect and imitation were not alte 
gether ideal, and in many cases even 
erred in grammatical construction, 
pronunciations, and in their exposition 
of problems and conclusions. Increas- 
ing contacts with adults outside the 
teaching profession brought a confu- 
sion to my idea of teachers. “You 
can always tell a teacher. . . . He 
acts like a schoolmaster. . . . Why 
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are teachers so self-centered? . . 
Does he think he is in a classroom? . . 
Why can’t teachers talk about any- 
thing outside their profession ?” These 
and many other remarks, plus a lack 
of teachers in the responsible social 
and civic positions in the towns in 
which they reside, caused me to won- 
der why the teacher whose classroom 
knowledge is so unquestionably ac- 
cepted, is not more influential in the 
community in which he teaches. Af- 
ter several years as a teacher, I have 
come to a tentative conclusion. 

The teacher begins his profession 
with the crutch of traditional author- 
ity. This is inherent in the organiza- 
tion of our schools. With this crutch 
the teacher starts dealing with younger 
minds and bodies. Usually the teacher 
has a physical superiority which gives 
an additional crutch to his leadership. 
His natural mental superiority adds 
a third crutch to the teacher’s equip- 
ment. When the pedagog with these 
three imposing crutches walks up to 
a little chap and tell him what to do 
and what to think, I can sympathize 
with the child who develops an infe- 
riority complex. 

But the child will not always re- 
main in school, he will not always 
be physically inferior, and the chances 
are that he will not long remain men- 
tally inferior. Then comes the real 
test of the teacher’s authority and lead- 
ership. When the boy has grown to 
man’s estate the crutches of the teacher 
shrink to insignificance, and he will 
follow the leadership of a teacher only 
if that leadership has been earned. 
A teacher must have a background of 
achievement in order to influence 


adults, 
The real danger that a teacher faces 
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is that he may come to depend upon 
these artificial aids or crutches. Just 
as it is hard for the college football 
hero to step out in life and start as a 
dub at golf or tennis, so it is hard 
for the teacher to step out of the school 
and take an active part in the leader- 
ship and responsibilities of an organ- 
ized group of citizens. It is one thing 
to discuss a world problem in a class- 
room where a teacher has his position ~ 
established, and it is a different expe- 
rience to attend a meeting at the town 
hall and exert a favorable influence 
regarding sidewalks or an election. It 
is one thing to have a definite philoso- 
phy concering the League of Nations, 
and another thing to develop an active 
organization in the local district which 
will give that philosophy more power. 

A teacher who expects to influence 
adults must be ready to stand the buf- 
fets from those who have no artificial 
inhibitions; he must be ready to listen 
patiently to the exposition of ideas 
opposite from his own; he may have 
to compromise, even lose, part of the 
time; he will have to develop an in- 
terest in the philosophy of others be- 
fore he can be said to be really toler- 
ant and ready to exert leadership while 
standing on a level with his fellow- 
men. 

The teacher who permits himself to 
remain in the seclusion of his pro- 
fessional surroundings and interests 
drifts farther from life each year, be- 
cause he needs the “give and take” 
that can be had only from adults who 
are actually molding society and mak- 
ing history. In order to earn a posi- 
tion of leadership with children, one 
should earn a leadership that will and 
does work with children grown up. 

Perhaps some teachers rationalize 
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by saying that the petty affairs about 
town are not sufficiently important 
for them to give their time and wis- 
dom in study and organization of these 
problems. Yet we must face the fact 
that these towns furnish the back- 
ground of the pupil in the school. In 
order to understand the problems of 
citizenship and in order to train pu- 
pils to be useful citizens the teacher 
needs direct contact with the problems 
of citizenship. Where can he make 
those contacts more advantageously 
than in the town in which he works? 

The teacher may rationalize by say- 
ing that his interests are too special- 
ized or too advanced for the average 
person to understand or to be inter- 
ested in. In such cases one may sus- 
pect that the use of crutches has 
blinded the user and weakened his 
powers of observation. A final diffi- 
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culty is the very real feeling of impo. 
tency when dealing with people who 
have no restraint in their relation 
with us. The tendency is to retine 
to those who agree with us. Perhaps 
this marks the turning point wher 
the average teacher may content him. 
self to be a leader in his own smal] 
sphere of influence and withdraw from 
active citizenship. The man who cap 
go forward at this point and develop 
a pragmatic leadership is the one whose 
influence will be most valuable to both 
youth and adult. 

With the growth of the adult edy 
cation movement and the work of the 
Parent-Teacher and similar organiza- 
tions, the future may see a helpful in- 
tegration of teachers and civic organ- 
izations which will benefit the com- 
munity, the pupil, and the teacher. 


AND THE NEGRO 


Visunvu V. Oax 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY, 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


The history of Negro education in this country has yet to be written. 


From the small 


beginning after the civil war up to the present time it is a story of progress. Professor 
Oak points out some of the shortcomings but shows that the faculties are being 
strengthened, the curricula revised and facilities improved. 


Gem DUCATION of Negroes 
E was first ignored, then 
violently and successfully 
opposed, then conducted 
on a haphazard and un- 
Garena § ientific basis, and finally 
placed on its present foot- 

ing. According to the census reports 
of 1850, a little over ninety-two per 
cent of the Negro population was re- 
siding in the south. Consequently, 
where educational facilities were in- 
adequate even for the whites, there is 
little wonder that there was a sys- 








tematic opposition toward educating 
Negroes. Many northerners, while in 
favor of offering ordinary schooling 
facilities to Negroes, were opposed to 
opening the doors of their institutions 
of higher learning for the colored 
race. ‘We have no record,” says Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, editor of the 
Negro History Magazine, “that as 
many as fifteen Negroes were admit- 
ted to higher institutions in this coun- 
try before 1840. It was only after 
much debate that Union College 
agreed to accept a colored student on 
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conditions that he should swear that 
he had no Negro blood in his veins.””? 
It was not until the late forties that 
Harvard University finally opened its 
doors to Negroes after a great deal of 
controversy on the subject. It was 
out of these experiences that separate 
colleges for Negroes were started. It 
should be mentioned here that Ober- 
lin College in Ohio was the first and 
perhaps the only institution of higher 
learning which deliberately announced 
that its doors would be wide open to 
Negroes desiring to enter. It is said 
that by 1865, one-third of the entire 
student body of that college was made 
up of the colored race. 

The first college exclusively for 
Negroes was the Ashmun Institute, 
established by the Presbyterian church 
in 1854 for “scientific, classical, and 
theological education of the colored 
youth of the male sex,” and was 
granted a charter by the State Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. Originally it 
was not a college in the strictest sense 
of the word, but in 1866 it was re- 
organized as Lincoln University and 
courses in liberal arts, theology, medi- 
eine, and law were added. Work in 
medicine and law was later discon- 
tinued. The second Negro college 
was the outgrowth of the Cincinnati 
Conference of the Methodist Epsico- 
pal Church in 1855. The committee 
appointed for this purpose raised 
$13,000 and made a purchase pay- 
ment on a beautiful site near Xenia, 
Ohio. The institution was incorpo- 
rated as Wilberforce University. It 
was purchased by the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in 1863 and 
definite college courses were offered in 


1Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior 4 1861. 
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1866. The third college which had 
its origin before the civil war was the 
Berea College in Kentucky founded 
by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion in 1855. Work was at first of a 
secondary grade, but a college depart- 
ment was added in 1868. The first 
two colleges are still in existence and 
are doing effective work among the 
Negroes. The third one was later 
turned into an exclusively white col- 
lege. 

The civil war created very serious 
problems in the south regarding the 
future of the Negro race. Here were 
four million people, ignorant, without 
property, habituated to slavery, sud- 
denly thrown on their own resources. 
If the south opposed their education 
before the civil war, it had now a 
double reason to do so. The task, 
therefore, of educating the Negro was 
left entirely to the Federal Govern- 
ment and various Northern missions. 
Even before the close of the war the 
National Government had undertaken 
to handle officially the thousands of 
Negroes who had crowded to the fed- 
eral lines. To meet the educational 
problems of these people, it organized 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1865 with 
General O. O. Howard at its head. 
During the five years of its existence 
the Bureau established 4,239 schools, 
employed, 9,307 teachers, instructed 
247,333 pupils, and spent a total of 
over fifteen million dollars? “The 
greatest success of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau lay in the planting of the free 
school among Negroes, and the idea 
of free elementary education among 
all classes in the south.’ 

The need of making further pro- 
The Association for the 


8t of Negro Life and History, Washington, D. C., 1919, p. 267. 
se amin Brawley, A Social History of the American Negro, Macmillan and Co., 1921, 


3 Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, McClurge & Co., 1903, p. 32. 
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vision for the higher education of 
Negroes became more evident by the 
end of the nineteenth century. Many 
denominational associations became 
chartered institutions with high sound- 
ing names* with the word college or 
university attached to them, while 
their work was often confined to ele- 
mentary subjects. Gradually the 
southern states saw the necessity, 
through shame or pride, of taking 
their own share in the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes. Even then, the Na- 
tional Government stimulated this 
move on the part of the states by ap- 
propriating large sums of money for 
agricultural and mechanical education 
under the two Morrill acts of 1862 
and 1890. The keen interest shown 
by Northern churches also stimulated 
state activities in this direction. 

By 1900 there were thirty-four col- 
leges exclusively for Negroes. Out of 
this number only four were state col- 
leges. There were many other insti- 
tutions which existed as elementary or 
secondary schools before this period, 
but later expanded themselves into 
colleges. In 1925-26 there were sev- 
enty-nine Negro colleges, seventy- 
seven of which offered distinctly col- 
legiate courses and, in some cases, also 
high school courses. Some of these 
offered industrial courses in addition 
to liberal arts courses and in a few 
eases the former was their main pro- 
gram. In 1900 there were enrolled 
686 students in these thirty-eight col- 
leges. The enrollment rose to 13,860 
by 1926. If we bring these figures 
up to date and include also normal 
schools and colleges which reported 


4 Harry Green, “Higher Standard for Negro Colleges,”’ 
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college enrollment, we find that there 
were 121 institutions with 23,549 eg). 
lege students. Adding to this number 
about 2,500°5 additional students study. 
ing in northern white instituti 
and 1,722 students enrolled in Negr 
professional colleges or universities 
the total enrollment goes to 27,771, 
From 686 students (or rather about 
1,000 students including those e 
rolled in northern white institutions) 
in 1900 to 27,771 in 1931 is certainly 
a great rise. The total income of 
these institutions was $10,500,000— 
in 1930-31. Of this amount, thirty. 
four per cent came from state and fed- 
eral funds.® 

That there are entirely too many 
colleges Negro educators like Profes 
sor Kelly Miller and Dr. W. E. B 
DuBois have recognized long ago 
and have often expressed themselves 
through the press to that effect. Inter 
denominational jealousies and a lack 
of definite program for Negro educa 
tion on the part of the various states 
are partly responsible for such a situa 
tion.’ This affects adversely the quak 
ity of education, because the small 
funds are too widely scattered, caus 
ing poorly paid teachers and conse 
quently poorly qualified teachers. The 
tendency of adding new departments 
and offering new courses without any 
substantial need for them is obviow 
to those who have studied the actual 
conditions existing in Negro colleges 
In 1930 one institution had five indut 
trial departments with a total enroll 
ment of only a dozen students and 
twelve faculty members (with poor 
qualifications to teach efficiently), 
The Opportunity, January, 1931, B. 


10. ‘‘Whether these names were denotative of ignorance, prophesy, or ambition only the. future 


educational historian may tell.” 
5 Crisis, Educational Number, August, 1931. 
6 The Negro Year Book, 
pp. 232-36. 
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Te costing the state nearly $25,000 in tutions of higher learning. Mr. Leo 
. salaries alone.* The states and the M. Favrot, a frequent contributor on 
tl churches seem to feel that their duty Negro education, makes the following 
y- is done as soon as contributions are remarks with reference to the admin- 
. gnt in to these institutions. The istrative needs of Negro colleges: 
m0 governing boards often have members “Universities and colleges are in need, 
4, who have little interest in the educa- not alone of specialists in the fields 
1. tional ideals of the day. Wherever Which these institutions enter, but 
ut there is a mixed board, the white they are in need also of administra- 
2: members generally do not take any tors, men equipped to be presidents, 
:) active part in the proceedings as long deans, college accountants, ete.”® 
ly as there is no grave mismanagement. There seems to be a definite tend- 
of It is a well-known fact that in many ¢ncy to copy blindly the curricula 
—s of the Negro institutions of higher offered by white institutions — cur- 
y learning, and especially in those that ricula which often have been dis- 
d- are financed by the state, qualifica- carded by these white institutions as 
tis for administrative posts are antiquated and out-of-date. “Looking 
ny often determined by political “pulls.” over the recent catalogs of the leading 
x: In 1931, the president of a colored Negro colleges,” observes Dr. Carter G. 
B. college was dismissed along with Woodson, “I find their courses drawn 
= eighty per cent of his faculty.® Dur- up without much thought about the 
. ing the last twelve years, another in- Negro.”'® In fact, the writer knows 
; stitution has had six presidents fol- many cases where Negro educational 
m lowed by six different reorganizations administrators have tried to make the 
re of the faculty. When the latest presi- curricula — rigid in order & 
i dent of this institution was dismissed a!n recognition for high scholarship. 
|. he made the following statement to While he was teaching a class in 
1 the board of curators: “This brings “Principles of Economics” to a very 
*, into consideration the hectic history large group of Freshmen who were 
+ of this interesting institution—a his- taking a two-year secretarial training 
¥ tory of presidential sniping, and fac- course, he asked the authorities for 
Pe ulty unrest from its very beginning. the privilege of readjusting the col- 
- Even its founder was allowed to re- lege course to the particular needs of 
2 main with his school only a few years these students. This request was re- 
al —half a dozen to be exact. The aver- fused on the ground that the school 
‘4. age presidential term is four-and-a- maintained a “high scholarship” and 
. half years. Every one of more than that its students should be taught col- 
I. a dozen presidents was ‘fired’—none lege-grade economics. “In some cases 
d died in office, none resigned nor- educational programs have been so 
or mally.”* Similar changes occur quite pretentious,” observes the Bureau of 
), frequently in many of the state insti- Education, “and their substance so 
». Seiad pubtiched te thing tone ih Negro Colleges?” The Abbott’s Monthly, a Negro 
Oty, Towa i932" a Saas Education in Negro Colleges: Thesis, University of Iowa, Iowa 
Retest tees eens Dicaoreat ope Rgcetens: Daten, Onene of te 
10 Carter G. Woodson, “The Miseducation of the Negro,” Crisis, August, 1931, pp. 266-67. 
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thin that an attitude of disdain has 
been developed by whites and negroes 
alike. It is evident that organizations 
which control these higher educational 
institutions must give greater atten- 
tion to the character of their college 
program, if the fullest recognition and 
support are to be obtained.”"? Even 
in the matter of vocational education, 
no serious attention seems to have 
been given in the preparation of the 
curricula to meet the actual needs of 
the race—needs to be determined by 
the economic status it occupies at a 
particular time and expects to occupy 
in the near future. Padding of cata- 
logs to attract a larger number of stu- 
dents is often practised by some insti- 
tutions. In a survey of commercial 
education in (vide 
footnote no. 7) made recently by the 
writer it was found that out of the 


Negro colleges 


ten institutions of high standing one 
institution had listed thirty-five courses 
in its catalog for a period of four 
years, twenty-three of which were 
never given. Twelve of the thirty- 
five courses listed by another institu- 
tion were never taught even once in a 
period of four years. A third insti- 
tution offering a two-year commercial 
course for years had never taught 
seven of its listed courses once during 
a period of six years. One seriously 
doubts the ethics of such a procedure. 

One reason for these and other simi- 
lar defects may be the fact that owing 
to our segregated system of education 
and the practical impossibility of com- 
ing into social contact with white edu- 
cators, it takes a long time before the 
new improved ideas and ideals in edu- 
cation filter down to this segregated 
group. It is true that hundreds of 


colored youth are coming out of 
“A” class white institutions in th 
north, but the social segregation thy 
exists in these institutions makes i 
impossible for most of these student 
to secure practical training in de 

ing capacities for leadership 
extra-curricula activities. Hence 
miss that vital part of college educp. 
tion which makes our system “Amer 
ean” instead of “European.” Ip 
spective of the merits or demerits of 
extra-curricular activities in their 
multiple forms one cannot gainsay the 
fact that without their existence the 
words “college” or “university” would 
lose half their charms to the average 
American. If one keeps these facts 
in one’s mind it will be easy to appre 
ciate the enormous difficulties Negm 
educators and have to em 
counter. 


leaders 


In this short space it is not possible 
to analyze in detail the shortcomings 
of the existing system of higher edv 
cation. The scholastic standards of 
many of our institutions are very low. 
Negro educators are conscious of this 
fact because in choosing teachers for 
Negro colleges and schools they give 
preference to the alumni of white 
schools and colleges over those of Ne 
gro schools and colleges. The increat 
ing migration of students to northern 
white institutions, the growing critt 
cism of the alumni of some Negro 
colleges, the critical comments and 
suggestions made by the United States 
Bureau of Education in its survey of 
Negro Colleges and Universities, Bul 
letin No. 7 of 1928, the gradual real- 
ization by many educators of the fact 
that greater support and fullest recog 
nition can be obtained only if greater 


11 U. S. Bureau of Education, Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, Government print- 


ing office, Washington, 1928, p. 36 
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attention to the college program is 
given ; the strong competition that is 
being offered by a few institutions 
which are almost on the brink of be- 
ing recognized by the North Central 
Association (a recognition which will 
attract a larger and better body of 
students to such institutions)—these 
and many other similar factors have 
recently stimulated a few leading in- 
stitutions to make radical changes in 
order to improve the scholastic stand- 
ing of their teachers, to revise their 
curricula, and to offer better facilities 
in general. Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., West Virginia 
State College in West Virginia, 
Hampton Institute in Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, Talladega College in Talladega, 
Alabama, Lincoln University in Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and Morgan Col- 
lege in Baltimore, Maryland are some 
of our leading Negro institutions of 
the day and have made great progress 
in improving their educational system 
during the last five years. Four of 
these institutions have a mixed (col- 
ored and white) faculty. 

In 1929, Atlanta University, More- 
house College, and Spellman College, 
all located in Atlanta, Georgia, con- 
solidated their institutions. Under 
this plan the post-graduate and pro- 
fessional work is done by the Atlanta 
University and the college and pre- 
professional work is done by More- 
house and Spellman Colleges. Be- 
sides this institution, Fisk University 
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and Howard University offer courses 
leading to M.A. or M.S. degree. 
The total enrollment in the graduate 
divisions of these three institutions 
was thirty in 1930-31, of which At- 
lanta University had twenty. How 
far Negro institutions of higher 
learning are qualified to offer post- 
graduate work is a question of doubt. 
One is tempted to assert that until col- 
legiate institutions are put on a higher 
standard as regards the quality of 
education offered, the experience and 
scholastic standing of teachers, and 
the service they could render to the 
community by increased efficiency, at- 
tempts to start graduate schools should 
not be encouraged. There is no doubt 
that these institutions cannot possibly 
offer the same opportunities for re- 
search and trained guidance as some 
of the well-known white institutions 
do and consequently cannot attract the 
better type of students. In New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, there is a similar 
plan to merge three existing institu- 
tions to be effective in 1933. 

These are efforts in the right direc- 
tion, and it is hoped that those inter- 
ested in Negro education will realize 
that buildings and teachers with de- 
grees alone do not make colleges. The 
spirit behind them, the personal con- 
tact with and influence over the stu- 
dent body of administrative officials 
and of the faculty, the high morals of 
teachers, right preaching followed by 
right living, all these go to “make” 
an institution. 
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WHAT IS “THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE?’ 


Lutruer E. Warren 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, ALLIANCE, OHIO 
Does an act of the state legislature which decrees that an educational institution ig g 
college and is authorized to grant degrees really make a college? Can this simple ag 
of the legislature change the curriculum, strengthen the faculty and improve the 
standing of a state normal school? Professor Warren has been studying the catalogue 
and finds that much remains to be answered. 





HE “Teachers’ College” is a license to teach secondary schools} 

T an institution of which To what accrediting associations dp 
we have heard a great they belong? What degrees do thei 

ecences:j deal in the last few years. faculties hold? 

Teachers’ Colleges are A request for a catalog sent to each 

bacracag listed in the “Educational of these institutions brought a returp 

Directory, Bulletin Num- of one hundred twenty-nine catalog, 
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ber 1, 1931, United States Office of 
Education,” as institutions which of- 
fer four years of work above second- 
ary schools and grant degrees.” There 
are one hundred forty-six of these. 
Being unable to find much informa- 
tion about these “Teachers’ Colleges” 
either in print or in answer to ques- 
tions, I have made a study which con- 
siders the following questions. What 
are “Teachers’ Colleges?” How old 
are they? When did they become 
known as “Teachers’ Colleges ?”’ What 
are their entrance requirements? 
What degrees do they confer?’ How 
large are they? How many semester 
hours of professional work (psychol- 
ogy, education, methods, ete.) do they 
require of a student for his degree and 


Five of the seventeen schools which 
failed to comply with the request are 
accounted for in the State of Maine 
The one hundred twenty-nine schools 
are located in thirty-four states, gir 
ing an average of three and eight 
tenths schools to a state. Pennsyh 
vania, having eleven schools, has the 
largest number, while Wisconsin, with 
ten is the runner up. Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maryland, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming, are not 
represented in this study. Neither do 
they have teachers’ colleges. 

The first normal school was estab 
lished in 1839 at Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, was later moved to Framing 
ham, and was officially known as 4 


Note 1. The State legislature of Massachusetts changed the name of the institutions in 
that state to State Teachers’ Colleges, effective March 31, 1932. As yet it is too soon to say 
whether that law has had much effect on the institutions. The catalogs which the schools at 
Bridgewater, Framingham, Salem, and Worcester sent out last winter gave them eight doctors, 
thirty-six masters, thirty-five bachelors, and thirty-five persons without degrees on their facul- 
ties. Those sent this summer gave them the same number of doctors, forty-five masters or & 
gain of nine, thirty-two bachelors or a decline of three, and twenty-eight un-degreed persons 
or a decrease of seven. Salem sent the same catalog both times. Neither catalog for the 
Teachers’ College for the City of Boston lists the degrees which its faculty members hold. No 
other changes were noted. 

Note 2. The following Teachers’ Colleges, all granting the Bachelor’s degree, have more 
than twenty-five percent of the faculty without a degree of any kind: California, Humbolt, # 

recent, Santa Barbara, 59 percent; Georgia, Athens, 32 percent; IIlinois, Eastern, 53 percent; 

assachusetts, Bridgewater, 40 percent, Framingham, 30 percent, Lowell, 53 percent, Worcester, 
36 percent; Missouri, Central, 37 percent; Nebraska, Kearney, 29 percent; New York, Buffalo, 
26 percent; North Carolina, East Greenville, 26 percent; North Dakota, Ellendale, 36 percent, 
Mayville, 24 percent; South Dakota, Spearfish, 32 percent; Wisconsin, LaCrosse, 35 percent, 
Plattsville, 39 percent, Whitewater, 33 percent. 
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normal school, until 1932 when the 
legislature changed it to a Teachers’ 
College. It is the oldest, untess that 
distinction should go to Marshall Col- 

which was started as an academy 
in 1837. The youngest is at Cleve- 
land, Mississippi, dating from 1925. 
The Teachers’ College at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, was founded as a Normal 
School in 1852, and became a teach- 
ers’ college in 1897; while the one at 
Greely, Colorado, founded in 1890, 
also took the name “Teachers’ Col- 
lege” in 1897. Seventy-two of these 
schools were known as normal schools, 
academies, colleges, or something else, 
in their early days, and have become 
teachers’ colleges since 1897. Forty- 
six have been re-named since 1920, 
fifteen of these changed their names 
to teachers’ colleges in 1921, eleven 
in 1925, and fourteen in 1926. The 
oldest ‘Teachers’ College” in the 
United States is only thirty-five years 
old. The first one to grant a degree 
was Albany State College at Albany, 
New York, in 1905. Teachers’ col- 
leges are young. 

For entrance to these one hundred 
twenty-nine institutions twelfth grade 
graduation is set as the requirement. 
Three of these schools stated that they 
had preparatory departments as part 
of the training school; these three are 
for negro youth. How many schools 
have preparatory departments with- 
out so stating in their catalogs is not 
known. 

There are eight teachers’ colleges 
for colored students only. These are 
in seven different states. There are 
two in Missouri, a state north of 
36° 30’. 

In size the student bodies of teach- 
ers’ colleges range in the winter school 
from one hundred sixty to four thou- 
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sand four hundred forty-five. The 
mean is nine hundred. 

The A. B. degree is given by fifty- 
six schools, the B. 8. in Education by 
forty, the B.S. by thirty-nine, the 
B. E. by twenty, the A. B. in Educa- 
tion by sixteen, the A. M. by nine, the 
B. M. by six, the B.S. in Home Eeo- 
nomics by six, the M.S. by four, and 
the Ph. D. and the M.A. are given 
by two. Only one institution gives 
each of the following: the A. M. in 
Education, the M.S. in Education, 
the B. of Fine Arts in Education, the 
B. 8. in Commerce, the B. of Library 
Science, the B. of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, and the B. of Laws. The 
teachers’ college which offers the 
Ll. B. degree has no teacher qualified 
to teach law on its faculty. This is 
one of the few remaining representa- 
tives of the private school formerly 
called by such a name as “Normal 
University.” After reading its cata- 
log one wonders how long it can con- 
tinue. 

None of the South Dakota state 
teachers’ colleges may grant degrees 
until the law of 1931, which legalized 
them, is ratified by a referendum of 
the people of the State. Almost all 
the students in the Delta Teachers’ 
College of Cleveland, Mississippi, fin- 
ish the four-year instead of either the 
one-year or two-year curriculums. 
This is not generally true. In some, 
the majority of students take the one- 
year or two-year certificate instead of 
a degree. One teachers’ college gave 
from 1844 till 1890, the degree of 
B. Pd. to pupils upon finishing one 
year’s work, the degree of M. Pd. 
when two years of work were finished, 
and D. Pd. upon the completion of 
three years of work. Another for- 
merly gave the B. Pd. for the comple- 
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tion of the two-year course, and the 
M. Pd. for the completion of the three- 
year course. In 1931 one school 
granted but eight degrees, while an- 
other conferred three hundred sixty. 
The average (mean) was one hundred 
nine. 

As education is now organized in 
our country it seems to be one of the 
functions of the teachers’ college to 
train persons so that they can secure 
a license to teach in some type of 
school in the state in which the col- 
lege is located. In order to do this, 
varying amounts of the so-called pro- 
fessional subjects (as psychology, edu- 
cation, methods, etc.) are required as 
part of the degree work. It is inter- 
esting to see the great diversity of 
these requirements. Only one catalog 
was not clear on this point, and 
answers from letters to its officials did 
not shed light on its requirements. 
One page of this catalog said -that 
term hours equivalent to less than four 
semester hours was all that was re- 
quired, and another page called for 
sixty-two semester hours. If this one 
teachers’ college requires sixty-two 
semester hours of professional work, 
there is another which requires but 
fourteen for the same kind of a teach- 
ing license in another state. Seven- 
teen schools in nine states require 
twenty-four semester hours. This is 
the mode. There are twelve which re- 
quire thirty-five semester hours. It is 
interesting to note that eleven of these 
are in Pennsylvania and one in New 
Hampshire. Twelve schools in five 
states require twenty-seven hours. 
The mean is twenty-five and six-tenths 
semester hours, while the median is 
twenty-four hours. In some states all 
the institutions have the same require- 
ments, in some there are slight differ- 
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ences, while in others there is great 
variation. The requirements of some 
institutions are the minimum set 
the state educational authority. Agree. 
ment on the professional hours needed 
for a teachers’ certificate is far from 
reached. A certificate to teach in a 
high school is a commodity supposedly 
of equal value in thirty-four states, 
but actually costs fourteen profes 
sional units in one place and sixty-two 
in another. 

One school which has both a teagh- 
ers’ college and a college of arts and 
sciences will allow a student in the 
latter school to take not more than 
eight hours of credit in Education, 
and these must be in history or phil- 
osophy of education only. While the 
students of the college of arts and sei- 
ences of another institution are allowed 
to take only “approved” courses in the 
teachers’ college. The approved courses 
are marked in the catalog. Why some 
courses are approved while others are 
not is more than the impartial reader 
can determine. As an illustration of 
this, the course called, “Methods of 
Teaching Chemistry in the High 
School,” which is offered in the teach- 
ers’ college is given credit in the col- 
lege of arts and sciences, while the 
course, ““Methods of Teaching History 
in the High School,” is not accepted 
for credit in the latter school. 

The State Teachers’ College at 
Montelair, New Jersey, has a “De 
partment of Professional Integra- 
tion.” It has no department of edu- 
cation, or courses in education. One 
registers for “Integ. 104” instead of 
for “Ed. 8.” Which name is the bet- 
ter? One wonders if the name is the 
greatest difference in the courses. 

It is the custom to inquire to what 
accrediting associations a school be 
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The reading of the catalogs of 
the one hundred twenty-nine teachers’ 
colleges reveals the following about 
association memberships. Some of 
the schools give the announcement of 
membership a very prominent place, 
some merely devote space to this as 
they do to other material in the book, 
while forty-nine of them say nothing 
whatever about the matter. Of course 
it is impossible for one to say what 
the omissions mean by merely reading 
the catalogs. Seventy-two belong to 
the American Association of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges. Thirty-six are members 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Fif- 
teen have membership in the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. Four belong 
to the Kentucky College Association. 
Two are recognized by the Associa- 
tion of American University Women. 
One is approved by the American 
Council on Education. 

What degrees do the college teach- 
ers hold? In answering this question 
the personnel of the “training school” 
was ignored wherever this could be 
done. Ten percent of the faculty 
holding an earned doctorate is the 
mode, while the mean percent is 
eleven. Of those holding the master’s 
degree the mode is forty-eight percent, 
and the mean is forty-seven and five- 
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tenths. The modal percentage for the 
bachelor’s degree is twenty, the mean 
is twenty-seven and three-tenths, and 
the median is twenty-six. There are 
only thirty honorary degreed persons 
on the faculties of the one hundred 
twenty-nine colleges, or four-tenths of 
one percent. Seven of the schools 
have no teacher on their faculties 
without a degree, but over one-seventh 
of all the college teachers in our 
Teachers’ Colleges are without de- 
grees. If the teachers in the “Train- 
ing Schools” were counted it would 
be considerably higher as several of 
these have more degreeless teachers 
than those with degrees. Is this as it 
should be? The average teachers’ col- 
lege has fifty-four teachers so we 
would expect to find almost eight of 
them without degrees. 

One teachers’ college has a faculty 
one-third of which received degrees 
from itself. This is the highest. 

Only one teachers’ college has a 
catalog announcement of the fact that 
it has a definite plan of granting leave 
of absence to its faculty members. 
The study of the catalogs leads one to 
believe that it is relatively easy to 
secure leaves for further study in 
teachers’ colleges. 

After studying the catalogs, I still 
ask, what is a teachers’ college ? 














YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 
Roy C. Woops, Px. D 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 





MARSHALL COLLEGE, 


HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


In this department Dr. Woods will answer to the best of his ability any or all que 

tions on educational topics that are addressed either to him at the address above, or to 

Epvucation. It is to be understood that the writer alone is responsible for the answer, 
given.—H. B. 


How can I improve the attendance 
in my room? 


Poor attendance affects the teacher 
as well as the child in that anything 
which delays the child means addi- 
tional burdens upon his teacher. She 
will be compelled to repeat the work 
with the non-attendant and in many 
cases even the progress of the other 
members of the class will be retarded. 
Even though the teacher recognizes 
the utter indefensibility of permitting 
this to happen she is frequently help- 
less in the matter. Her schedule may 
be such as to render it impossible to 
avoid it. There are three types of 
non-attendants i.e. the truant, those 
missing because of faults at home, 
some of which is non-excusable and 
some of which is excusable, and lastly 
those for which the community is to 
blame due to such local conditions as 
poverty, distance from school, lack of 
social urge to go to school, ete. 

The remedy in each case is differ- 
ent. In the former, recourse to the 
truant officer and truant laws will fre- 
quently be all that is needed. In the 
latter, the remedy will be found in 
studying local and home conditions in 
an attempt to locate possible means of 
correcting trouble. There is also a 
. possibility that a study of the school 
curriculum and the teachers methods 
will indicate the reason why the 


parents, patrons and pupils, are g 
little interested in schooling. A school 
offering that is so weak in vitality as 
to fail to convince those who should 
be interested probably needs change, 
The same can be said concerning a 
teacher’s methods of presentation, 
The final type is remedied by a pro 
gram of community enlightenment as 
to needs of school and the ideals and 
objectives of modern education. An 
attempt must be made to educate the 
public to the real values of the school’s 
offering and the real purposes back 
of the teacher’s methods. The crea- 
tion of proper interest is paramount 
to better attendance. (See Sears, 
Classroom Organization and Control, 
pp. 61 ff, or Pulliam, Extra-Instrue 
tional Activities of the Teachers, Ch. 
V.) 


When should I as a supervisor per- 
mit the teachers to deviate from the 
prescribed course of study? 


When her methods as shown by 
tests of a scientific nature are as good 
or better than the ones the course of 
study prescribe, and will produce a 
product of an educational nature su 
perior to or equal to that now being 
attained. Such a condition should not 
last long since you will immediately 
incorporate her methods into a revised 
course of study or bulletin of instrue 
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tion to your teachers which will take 
the place of the older methods. Again 
the teacher may wish to conduct an 
experiment for the purposes of dis- 
covering new methods and her tech- 
nique has been checked and approved 
by the Research Director of the 
school. Such a procedure will develop 
teacher initiative and professional 
growth of the personnel. 


Give me some suggestions whereby 
I may make more interesting the 
teaching of geography. 

Choose a specific project that will 
cover the formal book assignments. 
Take imaginary trips, or real ones. 
Build sand table exhibits, notebooks, 
ete. Construct maps showing prod- 
ucts, as well as locational materials. 
Contrast the habits, customs, modes 
of living, home, and school life of the 
country studied with our own. Try 
to unify the social studies so as to get 
a whole picture instead of a series of 
partial views. (See Wheat, The Psy- 
chology of the Elementary School, 
Ch. VITI-X, or Reed, Psychology of 
the Elementary School Subjects, Ch. 
XIX-XXI; Garrison, The Psychol- 
ogy of the Elementary School Sub- 
jects, Ch. XXIV.) 


How may the teacher guide her 
pupils in leisure time reading? 


Excellent graded lists of books may 
be secured from many book com- 
panies, or the teacher with the help of 
the librarian may prepare lists and 
have them printed for the use of the 
children. These lists should be re- 
vised each year. One period per week 
could be set aside for book reports and 
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discussions. A teacher knowing the 
reading abilities of her class should 
help to select books within the com- 
prehension and enjoyment of the chil- 
dren. New books may be introduced 
often times in the reading lesson. 


What experiences can the teacher 
or parent provide which may help the 
child deficient in self assurance to 
gain some degree of this trait? 


1. Never criticize lack of self 
assurance. 

2. Praise efforts made by the 
child. 

3. Make the child leader in 
language games in which he must give 
directions to others. 

4. Show confidence in his ability 
to perform and he can gradually un- 
dertake parts in plays, exercises and 
programs. 

5. Keep the class work and exer- 
cises well within the capacity of the 
child. 

6. Show interest in the child’s 


progress. 


How may time be economized dur- 
ing the class period? 


1. Avoid writing long lists of 
problems, words, paragraphs, etc., on 
the blackboard during the class period. 

2. Talk as little as possible dur- 
ing the recitation period, but suggest 
enough to create interest; leave some- 
thing for children to discover. 

3. Do not repeat directions or pu- 
pil’s answers. 

4. Have work systematized so that 
directions may be few. 

5. Have work well planned and 
do not trust to eleventh hour inspira- 
tion. 
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Creative Writing. By Mabel. L Robin- 
son, Assistant Professor of English, Co- 
Jumbia University, and Helen Hull, Assis- 
tant Professor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity. American Book Company. 344 
pp. $1.00. 

The last decade has shown tremendous 
advances in the interest in and teaching 
of Creative Writing. Today, from the 
primary years through graduate school, 
attention is being focused upon the cre- 
ative problems of English composition 
through a few good textbooks. Creative 
Writing, by Robinson and Hull, is one of 
the newest and most practical of these 
books. It purposes to carry on into the 
succeeding grades the work done in the 
first two years of high school composi- 
tion “as an additional incentive to the 
student to make that composition an in- 
tegral part of his working equipment.” 

The volume, by organization, approach, 
and style, is admirably geared to the age, 
grade level, and equipment of the student. 
It is challengingly complete and should 
be delightful to teach or learn from. 
Divided into thirteen chapters and fol- 
lowed by eight type-stories for reference, 
Creative Writing puts highly practical 
tools into the youthful writers’ hands. 
Some of the chapter titles reveal the 
pointed helpful contents: “Plots for Sto- 
ries for Different Ages,” “How to Write 
an Adventure Story,” “How to Be Interest- 
ing,” “How to Write a Fairy Story,” “How 
to Write a Mystery Story,” “How to Write 
an Animal Story,” “How to Make Charac- 
ters Talk,” “How to Write a School Story.” 

This book leaves very little to be asked 
for in the way of definite and workable 
information in every field of writing which 
might be attempted by boys and girls. 

The authors themselves are no blind 
theorists. Miss Robinson is a regular con- 
tributor to magazines and is the author 
of nearly a score of books. She has proved 
that she can practice what she preaches. 


Her collaborator, Miss Hull, likewige ¢ 
well-established writer and teacher, makes 
an excellent editorial companion for Migs 
Robinson in this volume.—T. M. W. 


Creative Expression. Edited by Ger. 
trude Hartman and Ann Shumaker for the 
Progressive Education Association. John 
Day and Company. 357 pp. $5.00. 

This sizable collection of articles con- 
cerning the development of children in 
art, music, literature, and dramatics is a 
valuable source book for schools, libraries, 
teacher-training. institutions. It ig 
beautifully and copiously illustrated, and 
the articles, covering a tremendous range 
most of the 
dry jargon of professional educators. 


and 


of material, are free from 


Those who write here on creative ex- 
pression through art are notably unani- 
mous in asserting that the natural crea- 
tive impulses of children need little or 
no instruction, that school life should be 
free from arragont authorities, that teach- 
ers should be guides rather than instrue- 
tors, that the progressive teacher will not 
kill the imagination of children by fore- 
ing his own conceptions upon them. The 
old methods of fostering artistic impulses 
were unsuccessful, and a new approach 
must be made. The unhampered child is 
always self-active and creative; outside 
direction merely interrupts and retards 
his work. The articles describe numerous 
projects in map-making, clay-modeling, 
painting, and metal-working—all of which 
are designed to develop the esthetic con- 
sciousness of the child and to stimulate 
his creative spirit. 

The section concerning the teaching of 
music describes experiments in melody- 
making, games of rhythm, the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments, group sing- 
ing, and the conducting of festivals. Here 
again the writers insist that the child be 
given an opportunity for self-expression. 
The teaching of music is now undergoing 
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great changes, from the mechanical to 
the creative. One interesting aspect of 
the new procedure is that young musi- 
cions are taught to sing and to listen 
attentively before they are exercised in 
the technique of an instrument. One 
teacher maintains that a child who can- 
not sing should not begin lessons on any 
instrument, least of all the piano. 

The articles on the teaching of language 
and literature are particularly interest- 
ing. Too often the English teacher in- 
hibits the unique literary power of the 
child by overmuch interference with the 
manipulation of the tools in the process. 
Children will have less difficulty with lit- 
erature if they have a chance to develop 
their own native gifts in language. The 
spontaneous utterances of children often 
contain the elements of  literature— 
rhythm, design, unique insight, and the 
perfect picturing of thought and feeling. 


The progressive teacher must not stamp 
out the unstudied experimenting with 
sounds and ideas by a too early drilling 
upon the conventional adult conception of 
language. Various teachers describe their 
projects with unforced expression through 
poetry, autobiography, and puppet-shows. 

There is an admirable section devoted 
to dramatics—the selection and coaching 
of plays, the making of costumes and 
properties, the painting of scenery, and 
the formation of dramatic clubs. Here, 
also, there is consistent emphasis on giv- 
ing the child a valuable creative outlet. 
—Norris Porrer, English Department, 
Northeastern University. 


Admission of Students as Candidates 
for the Master’s Degree. By Joseph Ray- 
mond MacNeel. Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 524, New York, 
1932, 

This book is on an interesting and im- 
portant subject. Its publication in the 
series of Contributions to Education of 
Teachers College, Columbia, would lead 
one to expect a book of general interest 
and application. The author has limited 
himself to data gathered in the office files 
of Teachers College and frankly states 
that the results of his studies apply only 
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to that college. Other colleges would 
have similar results only as they had simi- 
lar conditions—and few, if any, other 
teachers colleges would have similar con- 
ditions. 

The book therefore disappoints the re- 
viewer because the data are so narrowly 
compiled, and in an institution which 
could hardly be regarded as a typical 
teachers college. The data used are more 
properly a report of the offices of Colum- 
bia Teachers College than a contribution 
to general education. The more sugges- 
tive conclusions of the author are: 

1. That in Teachers College students 
whose undergraduate program included 
few or no courses in education made bet- 
ter records as graduate students. 

2. That students who as a group had 
the highest marks in graduate work came 
from state universities. 

3. That students coming from negro 
colleges made the lowest grades at Co- 
lumbia. 

4. That students who had pursued work 
at more than one institution before com- 
ing to Teachers College did as well or 
better than those who had been trained 
in but one. 

5. That maturity in years counted for 
maturity in graduate study. Those of 
about thirty-five years of age did best. 

6. That the major department of under- 
graduate study had little effect upon 
graduate work in education. 

Several times the author refers to the 
higher marks given by instructors in un- 
dergraduate courses in education, and as- 
signs no other reason for this than loose 
grading. But it has often been observed 
that students do better in vocational 
subjects than in those having no definite 
relation to their life-work. For example, 


' Inglis found higher marks in education 
. Classes at Harvard and found them justi- 


fied by the work done. 

On pages 66 and 67 are presented sev- 
eral opinions bearing upon the subject of 
the book that have no supporting data. 

Altogether, this book, while useful, lacks 
in penetration and in more than local 
application—ArTHuR H. Wipe, Boston 
University School of Education. 
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Rousseau urged that we “teach a child 
Under: 


what is of use to him as a child.” 
the leadership of Dewey this principle 
has been more and more accepted as a 
basis of functional school work. But how 
shall it be done, and if it is done, what 
will be the results? These are questions 
set for study by the author of A First 
Grade at Work: A non-reading Curricu- 
lum.* 


Courage for the study and experiment 
was provided by the many reports that 
a child’s eyes can not be much used on 
reading and writing without grave dan- 
ger before the age of seven. Under the 
guidance of a skilful teacher, other cen- 
ters of interest were explored and devel- 
oped. Play, excursions, story hours, 
lunch hours, block-building and construc- 
tion work,—these became the new centers 
of interest. The teacher was concerned 
with social adjustment, extension of ex- 
perience and meanings, emotional sta- 
bility, group cooperation, and the develop- 
ment of motivation and readiness for the 
reading and writing that should follow 
in Grade 2. 


Current news and excursions developed 
centers of interest in airplanes and trans- 
portation. Lindbergh was in the head- 
lines. Byrd was on his South Pole trip. 
A visit was made to an airport. A war 
aviator talked to the group. Airplane 
construction and study followed. 

Visits to the Pennsylvania Station, to 
a freight terminal, to an ocean liner, 
trips along the Hudson—these and wise 
teacher guidance led the children far into 
the problem of transportation. Much in- 
terest in science followed,— steam pres- 
sure, air pressure, the syphon, etc. The 
science carried over to the kitchen labora- 
tory, although eating what was prepared 
was the major interest there. Natural 
leads were followed into many other 
fields, particularly story telling, painting, 
and dramatic play. 

The author attempts no final appraisal 
on the experiment. The next year the 
children were ready for reading and writ- 
ing,—it was a mature and well-founded 
readiness. Regardless of agreement or 
disagreement with the main purpose of 
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the experiment, the story as told by Migs 
Wright should be read widely by primary 
teachers and supervisors. It is full of 
suggestions on how to use play, story, 
shop and environment for the extensgigg 
of experience and meanings; and more of 
this type of work is needed in our firg 
grade regardless of what we do abou 
reading and writing. 

The author adds twenty-two pages of 
bibliography on books suitable for firg 
grade children and their teachers, Aj 
addenda contains some physiological reg. 
sons for postponing the age of reading— 
G. M. Wiison, Boston University. 


The Craft of Writing, by Percy Marks, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 231 pp. 
$1.50. 

Percy Marks first achieved a figure of 
more than local interest when his novel 
The Plastic Age appeared. He had been 
an instructor in English at Brown Uni- 
versity, a hero to his students, an un 
pleasantly enviable enigma to many of 
his less capable colleagues. Insisting that 
a teacher of writing should put to the 
test the copybook theories, Marks became 
a regular contributor of fiction and non- 
fiction to magazines. 

Out of this and subsequent experiences 
Marks has learned many things. The 
Craft of Writing collects the most im 
portant of these in a kind of handbook 
which should be valuable for the student, 
teacher, or author. Here is a book of 
suggestion, of advice, and of criticism 
There is no straddling of issues, no fail 
ure to make a frontal attack upon im 
practical or out-moded theories. He over- 
turns some of America’s literary tin gods, 
tears to shreds of our long- 
respected but preposterous composition 
rules, then delivers a few body blows to 
smug plodding professors of English. 

And this Marks does without losing his 
sense of proportion. He does not batter 
down a theory without replacing it with 
another which appears more practical 
He recognizes and admits his own prejw 
dices, yet offers convincing proof of the 
soundness of them. 

The Craft of Writing approaches the 
subject thoughtfully, logically, and with 
Teachers College, 
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reasonable comprehensiveness. After a 

eral discussion of writing and the stu- 
dent, he leads the reader into a considera- 
tion of words and style, taking his own 
advice at every turn. Literary types are 
then examined with as provocative a sec- 
tion on the essay as this reviewer has 
ever seen. Short fiction and the novel are 
next investigated, and the techniques for 
these fiction forms are set up. 

Conventional teachers who plan to use 
this book for college classes may criticize 
the omission of pedagogic machinery, 
such as questions, suggestions for study, 
and bibliographies, yet The Craft of Writ- 
ing needs none of these devices. It con- 
tains all the material that is necessary 
for an understanding of when, what, and 
how to write. Nonetheless, certain in- 
structors will not like this book. It slaps 
their faces (which very well deserve slap- 
ping) far too honestly and enthusiastic- 
ally for their enjoyment.—T. M. W. 


Measurement of General Spelling 
Ability Involving Controlled Compari- 
sons Between Techniques. By Walter W. 
Cook. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 
1932, 112 pp. 

Aim. The aim of the study is to deter- 
mine experimentally the effect on _ reli- 
ability and validity of variation in the 
following test items: (1) difficulty, level 
and distribution, of words used; (2) the 
relative value of seven procedures in ad- 
ministering the test items; (3) the opti- 
mum administration time for a test of 
50 words; (4) the relative ability of 
eighth grade pupils to spell studied and 
unstudied words. 

Procedure. There were prepared four 
lists of fifty words each with varying 
difficulties. These lists were administered 
as tests to 465 eighth grade pupils, re- 
sulting in 93,000 spellings. Following the 
correction of the spellings, five indexes of 
discrimination were applied with the ob- 
ject of discovering the type of test, and 
therefore the type of word, in terms of 
difficulty, which yielded the best results 
in reliability and validity in the measure- 
ment of spelling ability. 

Assumptions. The author does not give 
his assumptions. It is apparent, however, 
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that the following assumptions have been 
made: (1) that any word in the Common- 
wealth 10,000 list meets the requirement 
of social utility; (2) that reliability as 
defined, and validity as defined, are the 
considerations of importance in the con- 
struction of a test for the measurement 
of ability in spelling; (3) that misspell- 
ings in a first draft of a composition are 
explained or accounted for by spelling 
disability alone. 

Findings. The spelling ability of a nor- 
mal group of eighth grade children is 
measured with the greatest reliability and 
validity by a list of words all of which 
fall at or near the fifty per cent level. 
Words of the seventy-five per cent level 
measure more accurately pupils of low 
spelling ability. Words of the twenty- 
five per cent level measure more accu- 
rately the pupils of high spelling ability. 

The optimum time for administering a 
fifty-word test varies with the technique 
from five minutes for a right-wrong recog- 
nition test to twelve minutes for a proof- 
reading recall test. In general, the time 
limits bear an important relation to reli- 
ability and validity, and should be such 
as to insure against guessing. 

Studied words, under all of the varying 
circumstances critically reviewed, have a 
higher accuracy than unstudied words of 
the same difficulty level. 

Classification and Critical Estimate. The 
study is entitled to rank as a major re- 
search on the basis of the unusually crit- 
ical procedure which has been used in 
studying and evaluating the results. The 
number of pupils involved is small and, 
in many cases, conclusions are based upon 
the use of predictive formulae instead of 
actual count. The study is invaluable to 
one contemplating the construction of a 
standardized test in spelling. The work 
is evidently done under the direction of 
Dr. Ernest Horn and it is a further con- 
tribution to the valuable studies which 
he has sponsored. While there is an occa- 
sional indication of too much effort over 
too little data, this feeling of criticism 
is soon overcome by the unusual care and 
sincerity with which the author has pur- 
sued his study.—Guy M. Wriison, Boston 
University. 
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About Foods and Markets. A Teacher’s 
Handbook and Consumers’ Guide. By 
By Arthur E. Albrecht, Ph. D., Lecturer 
in Marketing, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; Instructor in Marketing, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1932. 186 pp., cloth. 


Hamlet. The Avon Shakespeare Series. 
Edited by Joseph Quincy Adams, Super- 
visor of Research, Folger Shakespeare 
Memorial Library, Washington, D. C., 
with Introduction and Study Helps by 
Claude Moore Fuess and Alan Rogers 
Blackmer, Department of English, Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 208 pp., cloth. 68c. 


Learning to Spell. 
spellers in a two-volume edition and also 
in eight volumes, one for each grade. By 
William Henry Coleman, Lecturer and 
Specialist in Curriculum Research; Her- 
man Lee Donovan, President, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Va.; George Willard Frasier, Pres- 
ident Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado; and Alewvander J. 
Stoddard, Supt. of Schools, Providence, 
R. I. Hall & McCreary Company. 


Historic Background of Our United 
States. By James A. Woodburn, Indiana 
University and Howard C. Hill, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 424 pp., cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.12. Longmans, Green & Co. 


A new series of 


Survey Data Book for Public School 
Janitorial-Engineering Service. By N. L. 
Englehardt, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Charles BE. Reeves, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Elmira College; and George F. Wom- 
rath, Business Superintendent, Board of 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Paper. 


Civilization and Society. An Account 
of the Development and Behavior of Hy. 
man Society. By Franklin Henry Git 
dings, arranged and edited by Howarg 
W. Odum. 412 pp., cloth, $2.50. Henry 
Holt & Company. 


Experience in English Compositiog 
and Literature. Vol. I, Grades I-VI 
Published by the Faculty of the Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago. Paper covers, 
382 pp. $1.00. 


Sunny Skies. By Sister Mary Estelle, 
of the Sisters of the Order of Saint Domi- 


nic, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Illustrated 
by Charlotte Becker. The Marywood 
Readers. 1932. 421 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. 84 cents. 


Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls 
By Mary Swartz Rose, Professor of Ne 
trition, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
198 pp., cloth. $2.00. The Mae 
millan Company. 
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versity. 


Stuart Typing. By sta Ross Stuart, 
Director of Typing, Berkeley High School, 
Instructor, Columbia University Summer 
1932. \D. C. Heath & Co. 


Using English, Book Two. By Luella 
B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, with illustrations by Fred @. 
Cooper, Associate Editor of Life. 594 pp, 
cloth. $1.60. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
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pany. 


American General Education. A Short 
Study of its Present Condition and Needs. 
By Andrew Fleming West, formerly Dean 
of the Graduate School, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 76 pp., cloth. $1.00. Princeton 
University Press. 


Lessons in English Essentials. By 
Annie Ginsberg, Mechanic Arts High 
School, St. Paul, Minn., and Margaret 
Turnbull, Mechanic Arts High School, St. 
Paul, Minn. Paper, 60c. Longmans, 
Green & Company. 
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